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From the Watchman of the euth:. 


DR. ALEXANDER’S LETTERS.—No. II. 
| TO THE AGED. 

As an aged man, I would say to my fellow pil- 

ims who are also in this advanced stage of the 
journey in lite, ENDEAVOUR TO BE USEFUL, as long 
as yon ate continued upon earth. We are, it is 
true, subject to many peculiar infirmities buth of 
body and mind, to bear up under which requires 
much exertion, and no small‘ share of divine assis- 
tance; but still we have some advantages not pos- 
sessed by the young. We have received im- 

rtant lessons from experience, which, if they 
have been rightly improved, are of inestimable 
value. The book of divine proviuence, which is 
in a great measure sealed to them, has been un- 
folded to us. We can look back and contemplate 
all the way along which the Lord has led us.— 
We can now eee the wise design of our Father, in 
many events, which, at the time, were dark and 
mysterious. The knowledge to be derived from 
studyitig the book of God’s providence, cannot be 
communicated to another; the lessons are like the 
name upon the white stone, which none can read 
but he that has it. The successive events of our 
lives we can make known, but the connexion which 
these events have with our character, our sins, and 
our prayers, can be fully understood only by our- 
selves. He who neglects to study the pages of 
this book, deprives himself of one most important 
means of improvement; yet many professors of re- 


 ligion appear to pay little or no attention to the 


providence of God, in relation to themselves. If 
they meet with some severe judgment, or some 


great deliverance, their attention is arrested, and 


they acknowledge the hand of God in the dispen- 
sation; but as to the succession of ordinary events, 
they seem to have no practical belief that they are 
ordered by divine providence, or have any lnpor- 
tant relation to their duty or interest. I would 
affectionately entreat my aged brethren to make 
the dealings of God’s providence towards them- 
selves, a subject of careful study. There is with- 
in our reach, except in the Bible, no source of in- 
struction more important. And to aid you in this 
business, permit me to recommend to your careful 
perusal, two little volumes on Providence, which | 
ave found useful and comfortable to myself. The 
first is, Flavel’s * Mystery of Providence Opened ;” 
and the other is, Boston's “Crook in the Lot.’’. 
These excellent treatises may be read over anu 
over again with protit. Perhaps, the best method 
of studying such books is not to read the whole at 
once. or in a short time, but to peruse a few para- 
graphs at a time, and then reflect upon the subject, 
and make application of what we read to our own 
case. And while I am recommending works on 
this subject, I ought not to omit mentioning Char- 
nock’s treatise on “ Providence.” I confess 1 am 


~ not so familiar with this as the treatises before 


mentioned, but I have found his other writings, 
especially those on the divine attributes, so surpass- 


. ing in excellence, that I feel willing to recommend 


any thing which ever proceeded from his pen. 

I began this letter with an exhortation, to en- 
deavour to be useful, while you live. To comply 
with this, you should, in the first place, guard vigi- 
lantly against those faults and foibles, into which 
old people are apt to fall. We must be careful 
not to mistake moroseness for seriousness, austerity 
for gravity, or discontent with our condition, for 
to the worid. 

_ Why should the aged be more peevish and mo- 
rose than others? If they are pious there can be nu 
good reason for it; but it is not difficult to account 
for the fact, In the decline of life a gradual change 


takes place in our physical system, by which the 


mind is considerably affected ;.and often positive 
disease is added to this natural change. The ner- 
vous system is debilitated and shattered ; and in 
consequence, the spirits are apt to sink, or to be- 
come irregular. ‘To these may be added, the 
afflictions and disappointments which most ex- 
rience during a long life, by which the temper 
is apt to be soured. And when men, by reason of 
the decay of mind and body, become disqual'fied 
for the same active services which they were long 
accustomed, to perform, and these fall into the hands 
of juniors, whom they knew when children, it is 
very natural to feel, as if the world was turning 
round—as if every thing was going wrong. Old 
men have always been wont to land the times 
long past, when they were young, and to censure 
all the innovations which have come in since. 
Sometimes, also, the aged experience a neglect 
from the young, and even a want of respect from 
their own children, which is exceedingly mortify- 
ing, and tends much to fuster that acerbity of te:n- 
per so frequently found in the aged. But although 
these and other similar things may be truly plead- 
ed in extenuation of the fault under consideration ; 
yet they do by no means amount to an apology 
which exculpates us from blame. And that old 
is not necessarily accompanied by these un- 
amiable traits of character is proved by many happy 
examples. Some aged persons exhibit an uniform 
cheerfulness and serenity of mind; and the re- 
markable fact has been recorded in regard to a few, 
that a naturally irritable temper has been softened 
and mellowed, instead of being exasperated by old 
. If Lrecollect rightly, this is mentioned as true 
in relation to the Rev. Dr. Rodgers of New York, 
by his biographer, my respected colleague, Rev. Dr. 
Miller. ‘he late venerable Dr. Livingston. of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, president of their Col- 
lege and Seminary, was distinguished by uniform 
cheerfulness to a very advanced age; and his cor- 
dial and affectionate manners were remarked and 
felt by all who.approached him. The Rev, John 
Newton, of London, seems to have possessed, with 
large measures of divine grace,a very happy physi- 
cal temperament. It is delightful to contemplate 
the old age of sucha man. And while I am men- 
tioning recorded examples of a temper in old age 
deserving imitation, [ would recall to the remem- 
brance of my readers the case of the Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas Scott, who, at a period of life when most men 
relinquish all severe labour, actually undertook to 
learn the Arabic language, that he might be able to 
ive: instruction to the missionaries gcing to the 
t.. It.has often been noticed, that piety is apt 

to decline with the decline of manly vigour. 
this be really a common event, it is exceedingly to 
be deplored.. But, perhaps, it is more in appearance 
than reality. . It requires much strenger faith, and 
feelings of warmer piety to enable an old man to go 
forward in his course with zeal and alacrity, than 


| ardent piety, until she was completely su 


intended also for my aged friends of the female 
sex, { would recommend to their notice and imita- 
tion the old age of Mrs. Hannah More. From her 
first appearance as a Christian, she seems to have 
e on advancing in evangelical knowledge, and 
l rannu- 
ated. And even then, she lost nothing of the re- 
spect and affection, which by her pious and benevo- 
lent labours she had gained; for still, when her 
memory was so impaired that she did not remem- 
ber the books she had written, the elevation of her 
piety and the enlargement of her benevolence re- 
mained unimpaired. And it is truly a delightful 
thought that when in the wreck of mind, the whole 
cargo of knowledge seems to be lost. and parents 
no longer recognize their own children, religion, 
where it was possessed, still remains. JEsus 
Curist IS NEVER ForGOTTEN. Pious sentiments 
are never obliterated. Cicero in his beautiful little 
treatise on old age, in which many judicious and 
pleasing sentiments are expressed, when speaking 
of the decay of the memory says, that he never 
heard of a miser forgetting the place where he had 
buried his treasure. What the mind prizes most is 
longest retained in memory. It is often remarked, 
and justly, “how beautiful does unaffected piet 
appear in youth!” But it may as truly be said, 
“how amiable and venerable is exalted piety in 
old age !” | 

It has been said that avarice is peculiarly the sin 
of age: we often hear of an old, but scarcely ever 
of a young miser. This may be true in regard to 
those who have cherished the Jove of the world all 
their lives. They will hug their treasures with a 
closer grasp, and their affections be more concen- 
trated on them when other objects are removed ; 
but this vice does not originate in old age, it is 
only the mature fruit of the seed planted in early 
life; and though it becomes deeply radicated in old 
age, it is not now so much the desire of acquiring 
wealth as of holding fast what they have got. The 
folly of the miser who hoards his money without 
a thought of using it, is easily shown, and has 
often been ridiculed. But the truth is, that all ar- 
dent pursuit of worldly objects beyond what is _ne- 
cessary for the real wants of nature, might be de- 
monstrated to be equally absurd. But whatever 
men of the world may do, let not Christians disho- 
nour their holy profession by an inordinate love of 
the world. Especially, let not the aged professor 
bring into doubt the sincerity of his religion, by 
manifesting a covetous disposition. *‘ ‘l'ake heed,” 
said the Great Teacher, “and beware of covetous- 
ness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.”” Many 
begin the world with little, and the claims of an 
increasing family render it necessary to exercise 
much diligence and economy to make a living ; but 
thus it often happens that an avaricious disposition 
under the semblance of necessity, and even of duty, 
strikes its roots deep into the soul, ere the man is 
aware of any danger. Indeed, it is almost impos- 
sible to convince a nan of the sin of covetousness, 
while he avoids open acts of injustice or fraud. 
Dear friends, it is time for many of you to give up 
the further pursuit of wealth; unless your object 
is to acquire the means of doing good. But beware 
of the deceitfulness of the heart. Covetousness 
will allow you to promise such an appropriation of 
your gains. But put yourselves to the test by a 
simple experiment. Ask yourselves whether you 
are now willing to make that use of the property 
which God has given you, that his honour and the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom requires. If you 
indeed find in yourself that disposition to consecrate 
all that you have to the glory of God, then it may 
be lawful to goon to acquire further means of use- 
fulness. But whatever vou now possess, or may 
hereafter acquire of this world’s goods, for your 
soul’s sake, set not your affections on these perish- 
able things. Be not proud of your wealth. Neglect 
not while you live to do good and communicate. 
Remember that you are but the stewards of the 
wealth which you. possess, and therefore it is re- | 
quired of you to be faithful in the distribution of 
what is put into yourhands. If you have tried the 
plan of parsimony, lest you should lessen your es- 
tate, now try the plan of wise liberality, and see 
whether that saving of Christ is not verified by ex- 
perience, that “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

Whether in the former periods of our lives, we 
have had prosperity or have passed through the 
deep waters of affliction it is nearly certain that 
in our old age we shall feel the strokes of adver- 
sity. If our friends have been preserved in life 
thus far, yet we know they must all die. If hither- 
to we have enjoyed uninterrupted health; yet now 
we must expect to encounter pain and disease.— 
Old age itself may be called the common disease 
of our nature which can only be escaped by death. 
Mr. Newton in one of his last letters, says that he 
had but one disease, but that was incurable, which 
wasold age. Then, my dear friends, let us set an 
example of patience and cheerful resignation under 
the afflictions which are laid upon us. ‘The 
sive virtues are more difficult to be exercised than 
the active: and God is perhaps more honoured by 
quiet submission to his will under sufferings, than 
by the greatest achievments of zeal and exertion. 
But let us never forget that we have not the Jeast 
strength in ourselves. We are dependent on the 
grace of God for every good thought and desire. 
But if we trust in Him we shal] never be ashamed. 


A. ALEXANDER. 


THE PATIENT CIIRISTIAN. 


Under the pressure *fany affliction, Thy will be 
done, as it is the patient Christian’s unceasing 
prayer, so is it the ground of his unvarying prac- 
tice. In this brief petition he finds his whole duty 
comprised and expressed. It is the unprompted 
request of his lips—it is the motto inscribed on his 
heart—it is the principle which regulates his life 
—it is the voice which says to the stormy passions, 
“Peace! be still!” Let others expostulate, he 
submits. Nay, even submission does not adequate- 
ly express his feelings. We frequently submit, 
not so much from duty, as from necessity ; we sub- 
mit, because we cannot help ourselves. Resigna- 
tion sometimes may be mere acquiescence in the 
sovereignty rather than conviction of the wisdom 
and goodness of God; while the patient Christian 
not only yields to the dispensation, but adores the 
Dispenser. He not only submits to the blow, but 
vindicates the hand which inflicts it: “ The Lord is 
righteous in all his ways.” He refers to the chas. 
lisement as a proof of the affection of the chastiser: 
“T know that in very faithfulness thou hast caused 
me to be afflicted.” He recurs to thoughtlessness. 
of his former prosperity: “‘ Before I was afflicted I 
went astray,” and alludes to the trial less as a pun- 
ishment than a parental correction. If he prays 
for a removal of the present suffering, he prays also 
that it may not be removed from him till it has 
been sanctified to him. He will not even part from 
the trial till he has laid hold on the benetit.— Han- 
nah More. 


DECLARATION OF A RECLAIMED INFIDEL 


Dr. John E. Cooke, a Professor of the Theory and 
practice of physic in Transylvania University, 
though oncé a member of the Infidel corps, thus 
concludes an Introductory Lecture* to a Medical 
Class :—Petersburg Intelligencer. 

“1 unhesitatingly say, not only that I am per- 
fectly convinced of the truth of the Christian Reve- 
lation, from a close and patient examination of its 
claims on the testimony presented ; but that I be- 
lieve that better testimony could not be offered, 
could not be devised in support of it, and that no 


For the Presbyterian. 


TEMPERANCE. 
Extract. of an Address delivered before the Tempe- 
— Socicty of Hollidaysburgh by the Rev. Joshua 
vore. | 


Whatever meliorates the condition of man is 
the cause of Jehovah. Then the cause of ‘T’empe- 
rance must triumph. There are two plans for 
promoting it, which have their respective advo- 
cates, ‘I'he one is the moderate use of strong 
drink—the other is, the entire disuse of it—and we 
are with the latter. 

We shal) assign our reasons. Ist. It is difficult 
to tell what is meant by moderate use. It isa very 
variable rule, graduated by every man’s appetite 
and propensity for drink; and in short, it means 
nothing. This is moderate use, in warm weather, 
and thdt in cold weather. This is moderate use 
in wet weather, and that in dry, and so all mea- 
sures may pass for moderation. But 2dly. We ob- 
ject to moderate use, because out of this grows the 
most immoderate, and there is no telling when the 
limit may-be reached and passed, nor how often 
indeed it is already passed by those who would be 
thought to drink moderately. 3dly. The moderate 
use of it by one part of the community is always a 
ready plea for the other, who observe no bound in 
the use of strong drink, and consequently, it stands 
in the way of ail attempts to reform them, by the 
adoption of total abstinence. Now, the other plan 
has no disadvantages copnected with it. It is a 
benefit to the person adopting it—is no injury to 
Others, and is an etfiectual cure or preventive of 
the evil. It is therefure the one simple and effec- 
tual device, which should be urged upon the no- 
tice, Consideration, and adoption of all—and which 
none can with good reason oppose and disapprove. 
To some considerable degree it already obtains, and 
nothing, it is to be hoped, will prevent its general 


‘use, till all over the community it serve to remove 


an evil which has already produced incalculable 
mischief. Now, in the way of this plan there are 
many old habits—some strong prejudices, and some 
pecuniary Interests, besides some plausible argu- 
ments, drawn from the allowed use of wine: all of 
which we may, passing by, take up: Prevailing 
custom generally is very difficult to master and 
subdue, and the force of habit is to be encountered, 
at the outset, fortified by strong appetite, and by a 
perverted vitiated taste, and not easily weaned from 
indulgence. But let us not despair of dislodging 
it. Man should not give himself up to mere ani- 
mal gratification, but act as a rational being. Now, 
if he live merely to eat and drink, he herds with 
the swine. Men are too confident of their power 
of self-recovery, if they venture on ground, where 
others have found their footing fail them, in the be- 
lief that no harm will ensue. ‘This delusive dream 
of security has resulted in endless mischiefs, and 
when thousands have sunk as in a quicksand, others 
tread fearlessly, because no trace of their unhappy 
predecessors is found to warn them of danger. To 
abundon the habit of using strong drink may be 
exceedingly unpleasant for a while, and it may 
inaster resolution after resolution. It will require 
every effort to overcome the habit till a taste for 
the poisonous bowl is entirely gone, and to tamper 
again with the indulgence may soon revive tie 
fondness for it, after it has been once conquered. 
But better, infinitely better, abandon it, before it 
reaches its full and dreadful issue. Who can tell 
how soon he will reach it, if he be already on the 
way! The gratification of present appetite will 
only increase the desire for drink, by inflaming the 
system still more, and it is vain to teed a fountain 
in the hope of exhausting it. No present delight 
can justify a resort to the stupifying draught, as it 
weakens reason, heats the passions, injures the 
temper, inflames the blood, deranges the stomach, 
agitates the ne1ves, and bloats the whole body— 
and, worst ofall, it infests the brain, and while it 
weakens its functions, impairs the mental powers, 
and often ends in death. 

There is death inthe cup. Drink not of it. If 
it be not the cup of devils spoken of by the Apostle 
Paul, how much better is it? To whom do they 
sacrifice themselves, who perish by the cup? Not 
to God. Him they serve not. To whom then? 
Not to their country, their friends, or families. 
Then there would be patriotism and philanthropy 
in their conduct. ‘T’o whom, then, if not to the 
prince of darkness. Think of this, O poor inebriate ! 
Thy revelsare like Belshazzar’s feast, but a prelude 
to thy woe. O cruel, cruel drink! O insatiate 
as hell, thou all devouring lake of liquid fire! Into 
thy burning bosom how many thousands daily 
plunge—in thy tossing waves tens of thousands 
yearly find a worse than watery grave. How in- 
fatuated the man, who despite of all consequences 
will empty the bewitching glass, and fill it for 
another draught. But besides old habit, there is 
strong prejudice, in the way of the Temperance 
reform. When reason approves, and conscience 
binds, still prejudice may prevail; it is so here.— 
How bitter, how unjust, and how shameful the pre- 
judice that can cppose a reformation like that pro- 
posed by the Temperance cause. Men’s old habits 
are struck at, and a strong aversion is felt toward 
the cause that assails them. It is unrighteous to 
prejudice the cause. ‘T'ry it by its fruits. Are 
these not good? Is any man made worse, by be- 
coming temperate? Is he a worse citizen, neigh- 
bour, acquaintance, or friend. Will he be untitted 
by the change for any of the kind offices of life ? 
Or is he less worthy of trust or less capable of 
serving his country, his family, or the race at large, 
by the ‘l'emperance plan? Not at all. He is only 
less exposed to temptation—farther removed from 
dangerous society—inore in possession of his appe- 
tites, and less controlled by them—advanced a step 
beyond the circle around which the bowl passes, 
and associated more intimately with a class of vir- 


tuous fellow citizens, united for a praiseworthy and 


legitimate purpose, the purification of society from 
one of its greatest pests. Prejudice is wholly out 
of place here, and is cherished to the manitest dis- 
service of virtue and of piety. Piety wesay—for the 
Temperance reform, like the cause of John the 
Baptist, who was its advocate, has been a precur- 
sor sometimes of the kingdom of God among men; 
and nothing much more withstands the cause of 
Immanuel than the rejection of all outward reform. 
This is the legitimate offspring of true repentance, 
and that was the doctrine of that holy man in 
leading his disciples to the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world. We next encounter 
some pecuniary interest, in advancing the good 
cause of ‘T’emperance.—The staunchest opposition 
was made to Paul at Ephesus by the silversmiths 
who made shrines to Diana, whose worship was in- 
jured by his preaching. And the collision between 
human commerce and a pure morality and search- 
ing Christianity is unavoidable, till it is regulated 
by them, for it must yield to their demands. If 
they yield to it, the cause of righteousness must 
suffer. Money has but a poor name in the sacred 
oracles, when brought into comparison with integ- 
rity, piety, and zeal.—It makes but a sorry figure 
in the transactions of the man Micah, who hired a 
worthless priest by it, to conduct the worship of an 
idol, and still a worse, when, for more of it, he con- 
sented to conduct that, fora larger company at Dan. 
It makes no enviable appearance when counted out 
to Judas by graceless enemies of God, cloaked with 
the garments of the Jewish priesthood. T'o scatter 
arrows, firebrands, and death, not for mere sport, 
but for pay, is not doing a very praise-worthy busi- 
ness, to say the least of it. Should men be paid for 
doing wide-spread harm to thecommunity—a work 
which many do in numerous ways, without being 
paid! What a melancholy fact it is, that the 

of gain is the avowed motive, the only one alleged, 
for the traffic in ardent spirit. To hear the avowal 
from professed Christians staggers one’s confidence. 


of man reconcile their consistency? Some sell, all 
the while having scruples, as they own. They are 
condemned clearly out of their own mouth, and they 
cannot deny it. With all the innumerable evils ot 
strong drink before his eyes, of which every state, 
county, township, and borough contains many, how 
can any man be regarded as any thing less than a 
public evil, who is constantly engaged in keep- 
ing up and increasing the mischief, by selling tu 
any one who has pence enough to buy a glass. 
Whether they make or break is not our inquiry. 
If they gain wealth, it is only to put it into bags 
with holes, or in a pile, that will rust and canker, 
and consume, perhaps their owner. If they lose 
and become poor, they may naturally expect the 
general sentiment of the community to be, that, they 
have reaped the just fruits of their occupation. But 
we can hardly hope to move_those from their pur- 

pose who confess money to Be their aim, unless we 
could prove to them that no money can be made by 

ardent spirit. We can certainly show, that much 

is lost by it, and that more persons lose than gain 

by it—while we see and say, that large est@tes are 

made out of it by some, and we complain that they 
make their gains at so fearful an expense to the 

community at large. The wealth of Creesusis no in- | 
ducement, when men are guided by a just and ge- 

nerous regard to the welfare of other men, as well 

as themselves; and this they must be, or lie under 

the sentence of the 2d Table of the Moral Law, 

which no customs or trades of men,-or state of the 

times can annul. 


THEY HAVE TAKEN AWAY MY LORD AND 1 
KNOW NOT WHERE THEY HAVE LAID HIM. 


Thus lamented Mary while she wept at the 
sepulchre of Christ, where she found nothing but 
grave clothes. And thus has many a believer oc- 
casion to lament when he comes to the ordinances, 
or places of instruction, where he expects to find 
Christ, but finds nothing but the grave clothes of 
formality, vain philosophy, perverted Gospel, or 
empty displays. A believer goes to the appointed 
ordinance of Christ, the Lord’s Supper, where he 
expects to remember him who said, this do in re- 
membrance of ine. But instead of aid in this duty, 
he finds the manner of administration only a means 
of diversion or interruption. He hears a harrangue 
where he needs quiet ineditation—he witnesses os- 
tentation where he seeks humility—he is kept off 
with a shadow where he desires the substance, and 
retires mourning, saying within himself, * They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” A believer goes to the sanc- 
tuary where he expects to hear the voice of Christ 
in his word, in the doctrines of human depravity 
and dependence, the doctrines of sovereign effica- 
cious grace, which are doctrines of the cross, and 
which show Christ to be precious. But instead of 
this, he hears about human ability, human effort, 
and is exhorted to put in requisition his own re- 
sources. He is told what he can do, and what 
God cannot do. Sin is represented as a mere ca- 
dence of moral agency, a thing which could be 
prevented in a moral system, an inflection of the 
will, which may be removed by an inherent power 


space aiso for the operations of the Holy Spirit is 
equally annihilated. For it must be remembered 
that the space for Christ and the Holy Ghost, in 
any systein, depends not on the number of times in 
which the name of one or the other is repeated, 
but on the connexion of that system with their 
office work. If a system is so constructed tiat 
Christ and the Holy Spirit have little or nothing 


system, even though their titles should be many 
times reiterated, just as it is with those who cail 
Christ Lord, Lord, and do not the things which he 
says, and to whom he will say, I never knew you. 
If a system exclude man’s native depravity and en- 
tire dependence, there is no space for Christ in it. 
And the exhibition of such a system will be like 
the sepulchre of Christ after he had left it. It may 
contain his name, his appendages, i. e. his grave 
clothes, but he is not there. And the believer 
who comes to such an exhibition to find Christ, 
feels that there is something wanting, it is not 
right, it agrees not with his experience, it agrees 
not with his understanding of the Bible, there is a 
deficiency, a void. He looks into it, as Mary did 
into the empty sepulchre—le sees something 
which looks like a semblance to christianity, but 
on more minute inspection, it is only the form, the 
appendage, a napkin here and a shroud there, but 
no Christ in any part, and he goes away with this 
lamentation, “they have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.”—Hart- 
ford Watchman. 


From the Gambier Observer. 
HENRY SCOUGAL, A. M. 


Author of “ The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” 


Was born in June, 1650 He was the son of Dr. 
Patrick Scougal, for twenty years Bisiop of Aber- 


fervent. piety. Great pains were tuken by Henry’s 
father to instruct him in human learning, but 
above all in the principles of virtue. He gave 
early indications of unusual piety, and an extraor- 
dinary success in his studies. The highest expec- 
tations of his father were raised. He entered the 
university of Aberdeen in his fifteenth year. He 
gave the greatest diligence to his studies, and 
soon placed himself in the foremost rank in the 
different departments of History, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Belles-letters. No less attention 
was given to the cultivation of his heart. 

In 1559 he took his first degree; and though 
scareely nineteen years of age he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University. For four 
years he filled this station with honor to himself, 
and profit to the Institution. At the expiration of 
this time, by the advice of his father, and other 
friends, he resigned his professorship and took 
charge of the parish of Auchterless, distant about 
twenty miles from Aberdeeo. While here he 
was most assiduous in the discharge of his paro- 
chial duties. He visited the sick, relieved the 
poor, comforted the mourner, and confirmed all by 
the heavenly fervor of his discourses. His flock 
looked up to him, though still a youth, with all the 
veneration of an aged pastor. But the University 
of Aberdeen was too well acquainted with his bril- 
liant talents to let him hide them in a remote and 
small parish. He was accordingly called to the 
Divinity chair in that University, 1074, being then 
twenty-four years of age... He was eiminentiy 
qualified for this station ; and continued in it until 
his death, which happened in 1579, at the early 
age of tweny-seven. Besides the fruit of his la- 
bours in the parish of Auchterless, and in the 
chair of Divinity at Aberdeen, he left as a legacy 
to posterity, his excellent little treatise on practical 
religion, entitled “ The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,” and nine short sermons. The treatise was 
published by Dr. Burnet, Bp. of Salisbury, in 1580. 
From the Bishop’s preface we learn that it was 
first written for the private use of a nobleman, a 
friend of the author; but “others seeing it were 
much taken with the excellent purposes it con- 
tained, and the great clearness, and pleasantness 
of the style, the natural method, and the shortness 


of it, desired of the author that it might be made a, 


more public good by printing it to the world; and 
I knowing that there was nothing contained in it 
but what the Author himself did well feel and 
know ; and therefore that it wasa transcript of his 
heart, [ am confident that the native and unforced 
genuineness of it will win their way to the heart 


to do, and they are effectually excluded from that | guar to his heart ! 


deen; a man of the loftiest talents, and the most } 


| Froin the Vermont Chronicle. 
LOUISA SCHEPPLER. 


It is not—says the Archives du Christianisme— 
a biography, properly speaking, that we to-day lay 
before our readers; we only bring together some 
documents relating to a humble Christian female 
whom the Ban de la Roche has lately lost. The 
first isa paper which Louisa Sheppler left to be 
read from the pulpit on the day of her burial, ac- 
cording to a custom that prevails in some parts of 
Germany. It consists of touching farewells, full 
of strong hope, expressed with that remarkable 
simplicity of language which characterised Louisa’s 
master—her friend, the venerable pastor Oberlin. 

On the 16th of June, 1779, Louisa, under her 
master’s direction, opened the first orphan asylum 
in France. For more than half a century, she de- 
voted herself to efforts to inspire these’ little ones 
with love to the Saviour. Only five days before 
her death, she collected around her the children 
of Walderbach. The last duties to her remains 
were performed by children, teachers, and pastors, 
with a respect and tenderness truly filial. 


PAPER LEFT BY LOUISA SHEPPLER. 
May 14, 1830. 


To be read from the Pulpit on the day of my bu. 
al 


| rial, 

For some time I have had a kind of presentiment 
that the Lord would soon call me out of this worid. 
I have, therefure, resolved to put down here ny 
last wishes. | 
Many years ago I chose for my funeral text 
the words of our dear Saviour, Luke 17, 10,“ When 
ye shall have done all those things that are com- 
manded you, say, we are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done [only] that which-it was our duty to 
do. 
I beg our dear pastor to keep close to that and 
not to say a word of praise about my manner of 
life, for St. Paul says in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, [1, 17.] * What hast thou that thou didst 
not receive? and if thou hast received it, why dost 
thou boast as if thou didst not receive it.” 
It is to God, theretore, to his honour and glory, 
that is to be ascribed all that we have received 
from him through grace: yes, through grace! for 
what are we and what can we do without the aid 
of his Spirit!) Where in us is ground for eulogy 
and praise, while all our capacities, all that we 
have, all that we are, is the gift of God’s yrace, 
and there remains to me only the prayer, “* God be 
inerciful to nea sinner.” 
I bid adieu to my benefactors; the Lord bless 
and reward them in eternity for all the good that 
they have done me, and all the care that they have 
taken in my behalf. 
I bid -adieu to all my friends and neighbours; | 
thank them for the regard they have always mant- 
fested for me. Farewell to my nephews and 
nieces; T pray and intreat them to seek after the 
life that is in Jesus Christ. To all my little sons 
and daughters, furewell till the Great Day, when | 
pray that I may meet them all in a biessed eternity. 
To you also, dear children, trom Poelle to Wal- 
bach and over the whole Parish,—tarewell ; I leave 


of reflexion. Amid these speculations and perver- | you, but it is in boriy only,—I shail yet pray the | 
sions, the space for Christ and his cross gradually | dear Saviour to bless you and draw you to himself. | bid the affections cling around the pure throne of 
dwindles away till there is nothing left. The} Think often of your Louisa, who has loved you 

munch; I shall pr y that the Lord will graciously | duce, as an instrument in the hand of the Spirit, 


bestow upon you, towards her who may succeed 
me, the same love, respect, aud obedience, that you 
have shown towards me. Yes, do this, dear chtld- 
ren, and I| shall rejoice at it in eternity. 
Farewell, finally, to the whole Parish. O that 
I may tell our dear deceased minister. and father, 
when I shall see him, good news of the Parish, so 
But alas, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
thou who didst come to seek and to save that which 
was lost,—may thy grace and thine infinite love 
lead back all the wandering sheep of our parish, 
soften their hearts, remove their dreadful thought- 
lessness and disregard for thy Word ;—lead, Oh! 
lead back, Lord, to life, to life in thyself, all the 
living and the dead of our parish? Amen, Amen. | 
And you, dear friends, my fellow labourers, in 
leaving you until the Great Day, I would beseech 
you never to lose patience, but to redouble your 
courage, your fidelity, your zeal and ardour in the 
guidance of these young of the flock in the paths 
of wisdom and virtue, that they may be lead to the 
gracious Saviour, the great Friend of children; aim 
to give them a taste fur useful employment, and 
habits of fidelity; speak often to them of the pres- 
ence of God; inspir them with love to the Lord, 
to their neighbour, and to each other; endeavour 
above all to awaken in them a horror of lying, of 
profane Janzuage, of disobedience, and of every 
kind of vice and crime. O my dear friends, all 
who are called to instruct the young. the Lord hath 
called you toa noble but laboriousduty. May you 
discharge it to his honour and glory, even unto the 
time of harvest ! 
* * * * 
Thus it is that the humblest female ray make 
her pathway, through a long life, radient wit the 
very light of the world ; and Jeave a memory pre- 
cious to the hearts of all who can appreciate what 
God approves and will take unto himself. 


WHO IS IT? 
President Edwards remarks, as the result of 


long and close observation, that, of al] sinners, un- 


converted professors of religion are the most hope- 
less. In his account of the great New England 

revival in which he laboured very exclusively, he 

states that whilst such immense multitudes, and a 

large proportion of all ages and conditions in life 

were powerfully wrought upon and driven to seck 

refuge from the wrath to come unconverted_profes- 
sors alone stood unmoved. Reader, are you a pro- 
fessor? Have you been converted? When? How 
do you know it? Where do you find your evi- 
dence? Are you sure that you are not deceived ? 
Is it even possible that you may be one of that class 
whom the discerning, spiritually-minded Edwards 
saw in his day, to be deceiving themselves, and 
whose conduct in their safe estate was still such 
that no appeals could rouse them? May not many 
of them have long since appealed, to the Saviour, 
“We have eaten and drunk in thine house,” and 
been answered, “ Depart from me, I know you 
not?” Are there no readers of this paragraph 
whose lot will be the same? We dare not hope 
there are not?) Whois it?—You’—I? Tosome 
reader God could say, thou art the man, or the wo- 
man. Let us pause—reflect, read the scripture, 
and read our own hearts:in its light. Let us ask 
the gift of the Holy Spirit; for, if ye being evil, 
know how to give good gifts, to your children, 
HOW MUCH MORE shal! your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit .o them—to whom?! to them that 
ask. Noone ever earnestly, importunately, hum- 
bly, perseveringly asked the converting power, 
the sanctifying influence, and cheering light of 
God’s Spirit, and has been denied. | 


From the Richmond Whig. 
THE EVIDENCE OF A SCEPTIC 


The following description of his own sensation, 
given by a scepltic, is taken from the New York 
‘New Era, and to our minds illustrates most happily 
a mistake into which persons too often fail in speak- 
ing and thinking on matters of religion. In this 
case the dying man admits that although his reason 
was against religion he found his feelings drew 
hin irresistibly to it. So must it always be when 
the intellect grasps at a thing which the limitation 
of its powers renders it unable to manage. It 
disbelieves, in the vanity of its self-sufficiency, be- 
cause it is unable to comprehend, and forgets that 
human is not divine nature, and consequently can- 


worship and love the Being who has provided him 
a dependence and coinfort not reducible to the nar- 
row limits of that reason which can only operate on 
what is seen. 

We once watched at the bed of a dying man, 
who had been remarkable for all the excellencies 
and vagaries of genius. He wasasceptic. Ashe 
lay languishing with his faculties perfectly clear, 
he addressed to us the following striking language: 

“ It is strange,” said he “that religion should af- 
fect meas it does. My mind utterly revolts at it; 
it is discordant with every idea of truth which I 
call to mind; it is contrary to all my experiance: 
it is impossible for me to yield it to my assent ;— 
and yet how isit!—lI feel it to be true; my heart 
tells ine with a language perfectly unutterable, 
that its dictates are those of eternal truth:—my 
affections are on its side, and through them, I be- 
lieve. Now I am in this extraordinary situation, I 
believe, and yet I doubt; for the moment I — 
my intellect to bear on the question, it is settl 
as nugatory; but while I turn my feelings towards 
it, I have faith and peace and comfort. I have 
sometimes suspected that what I attribute to the 
feelings and affections, are the result of weakness; 
but I have examined myself carefully and cannot 
recognize any fear, as it is commonly called, in the 
matter, It is certainly a great psychological curi- 
Osity.’ 

ADAPTATION OF STRONG TRUTH FOR REVI- 
VALS. 


There is a power in the whole truth. There is 
a ylorious energy in the gospel. No part of it 


should be concealed, or should be prevented from — 


engaging in conflict with the heart of man, the 
very business for which it is sent forth into the 
world. We cannot conceive how a man can be 
furnished with all needed armour for the strife of 
mind and of principles, in wh:ch we of this age 
must all partake, unless he loveth well, and studi- 
eih deeply, the strong, essential truths of the gos- 
pel. If we were only to amuse our souls with the 
undisturbed flow of cloister contemplations, we 
should need to lay hold of the-e deep truths; in 
order that the emotions of sublimity might break 
in at intervals upon the soul, and that the contin- 
uous sweetness of shallow meditations might give 
place occasionally to the energies of the h: art, 
ay uplitted with constraining impulses after 

Cloister business in an age hke this. We have 
awakened, and set the world in order for millennial 
scenes. ‘The wheels of Providence are breaking 
the way for us to march in, and the voice of God’s 
word is that we go forward. We need the whoie 
armour of God. We have occasion for going up 
into the third heaven of truth, and becoming fa- 
miliar with the abundance of its revelations. The 
most powerful revivals of religion derive their 
strength and majesty from the operations of those 
truths which reveal God upon the throne of sove- 
reignty, and give him thut supremacy which he has 
claimed in his word, and will vindicate forever, 
Never was there a time that so imperiously de- 
manded of Christians that they should be furnished 
with strong trath. Now is the time for them to 


heaven. 


the most wonderful transformations of human 
character, and the most glorious advancements of 
genuine religion. 


REAL AND APPARENT HAPPINESS. 


We pity the folly of the lark, which, while it 
playeth with the feather, stoopeth to the glass, and 
is caught in the fowler’s net; and yet cannot see 
ourselves alike made fools by Satan, who deluding 
us by the vain feathers and glasses of the world, 
suddenly enwrappeth us in his snares. We see 
not the nets indeed ; it is too much that we shall 
fee] them, and that they are not so easily escaped 
after, as before avoided. O Lord, keep thou mine 
eyes from beholding vanity! And though mine eyes 
see it, let not my heart stoop to it, but loathe it afar 
off. And if I stoop at any time and be taken, set 
thou my soul at liberty, that I may say my soul is 
escaped even as a bird out of the snare of the fow- 
ler the snare is broken, and I ain delivered—Bp, 
all. 


RELIGION A CONTINUAL EXERCISE. 


They that will, with profit, make use of the pro- 
per instruments of virtue, must so live as if they 
were always under the physician’s hand. For the 
councils of religion are not to be applied to the dis- 
tempers of the soul as men used to take hellebore ; 
but they inust dwell together with the spirit of a 
man, and be twisted about his understanding for- 
ever; they must be used like nourishment, that is, 
by a daily care and meditation, not like a single 
medicine, and upon the aciuval pressure of a pre- 
sent necessity. For counsels and wise discourses, 
applied to an actual distemper, at'the best, are but 
like strong smells to an epileptic person; some- 
times they ' ay raise him up; but they never cure 
him. The following rules, if they be made fa- 
miliar to our natures, and the thoughts of every. 
day, ray make Virtue and religion become easy 
anu habitual; but, when the temptation is present, 
and hath already seized upon some portion of our 
consent, we are not so apt to be counselled; and 


we find no gust or relish in the precept; the lessons — 


are the same, but the instrument is unstrung or 
out of tune. 
He that gives alms does best not always to con- 


sider the minute asd strict measures of his ability, , 


but to give freely, incuriously, and abundantly. A 
man must not weigh grains in the accounts of his 
repentance; but for a great sin have a great 
sorrow, and a great severity, and in this take the 
ordinary advices, though it may be a less rigour 
might not be insufficient. Arithmetica] measures, 
especially of our own proportioning, are but argu- 
ments of want of love, and of frowardness in reli- 
gion, or else are instruments of scruple, and then 
become dangerous. Use the rule heartily and 


enough, and there will be no harm in the error, if ° 


any should happen.— Dedication of Holy Living. 
THE RELIGION OF CHRIST IS WONDERFUL. 


The Rev. Mr. Kincaid thus describes some of 
the events that transpired at his lodgings while on 
a missionary excursion with some of the native 
Christians. 

*“ About twenty persons came, in the course of 
the evening. Several of them appeared stupid and 
indifferent, though a few were interested, and re- 
mained till we lay down to sleep. In the night I was 
awakened by the talking of the native Christians. 
One of them was sitting up talking to the other 
two. He said, ‘* How wonderful is the religion of 
Christ. Three years ago we knew nothing of 
God, or of the divine law, and were living in idola- 
try; now we are travelling about teaching others, 
and here is our teacher from America, sleeping on 
the floor with us, just the same asa brother,’ In 
this strain they went on for some time, and I was 
forcibly impressed with the expression, that ‘the 
religion of Jesus Christ is wonderful.’ iat a 


A FORTUNE. 
I called at one place where the family had no 
Bible. On naming my business, the woman of the 
house looked wishfully and said, “I would be —- 
vlad to get a Bihle, but have no money—when wi 
you pass this way again!” ] gre If she had 
no money, and wished a Bible, 1 would give ber 
one, at which her eyes sparkled with joy. I then 
drew a Bible from my saddle bags and gave it to 


for @ young man, who is buoyed up and borne along | inan is left unconvinced, who has given the subject of every reader.”* fro 
= bys vigour of youthful passions, to do the same. | a thorough investigation, unless he is kept from it | While owning drunkenness to be a bad thing, and : me not follow to their causes its mysterious workinys.| her. On receiving it, she clasped it to her breast, 
t I rejoice to know, that piety:does not always| by a state of mind the most deplorable which we can | decrying it—practising a total abstinence them- —That the feelings of the patient induced him to| and said, “I have been wanting a Bible for a long 


even appear to grow cold, by the descent into the 
vale of years. In some christians it evidently 

on advancing; and their growth in grace is much 
more rapid. ip this peri 
As they epproach nearer to heaven, their hearts 


and their conversation are more in heaven. O that 


it might be thus with us all! As these letters are 


of life, than any other. 


conceive —a state of enmity against the God that 
made him, and the Saviour who redeemed him, 
leading him to refuse to come to the light, because 
his deedsare evil.” | 


* The design of this Lecture was to show that the | 


study of medicine has no sceptical tendency. — 


selves, knowing how hurtful strong drink is—still 
they vend it—make a business of it—live by selling 
strong drink. They are prudentand careful, not to 
use it themselves, but as ifthey were free from the 


law, they love not their neighbour as they do them- 
selves, for they will let him driak—invite hin— 


* Slightly altered from Bp. Burnet’s preface. 


The exceeding sinfulness of sin is manifested, not 


| threatenings and commands, as by its being capable 
of acting against light and against love.— Rev. J. 


urge hin—and take his money for it. Can the wit Newton. 


so much by its breaking rity the restraint of 


admit the influence of religion, or in other words, 
to suffer faith to point to another and a better 
world, isa recognition of the innate principle of 
reliance on the Creator, which belongs to every 
living creature, and which tells man that however. 


he may in his weakness be unable to undersand the: 
vast echeme of the Almighty’s goodness, he should 


time; but was not able to buy one. Now I have 


got a fortune ;—thank the Lord, I have got a for- 
tune.” J told her that the Bible was the word of 
God, which would inform her how to get a fortune 
ig heaven. She replied, “ Yes, yes, that is it, and 
I thank the Lord [ have now got a Bible 

ryland Bible Society Report. 


But we have something more on hand than. 


The power of Calvinistic truth to pro- - 
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‘THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY; NOVEMBER 25, 1837. 


inernvcrions. (No. 7.)—How can re- 
'Nigion be defended against the charge of its being 
gloomy, when many passages of scripture express- 
ly assert the sorrows of a religious life?. - 
be admitted by every candid mind, tha 
‘the Bible neither conceals nor softens the difficul- 
‘ties attendant on a religious life; no false colour- 
ing is. employed to allure; no ‘pictures of perfect 
happiness.ion earth, are drawn to deceive. No 
-one’can ‘with trath say that he was induced by the 
‘Bible to that {n becoming a follower of 
‘Christ, he. should at once lay down the burden of 
‘hie sorrows. . Qa the contrary, all are forewarned 
‘what they are to expect,—a cross to bear, a toil- 
‘some pilgrimage to travel, and shame to be en- 
dured for the sake of Christ. The very first step 
in religion ie sorrow arising from’ compunction of 
conscience; and when the Christian character is 
‘established, we atill hear ** many are the afflictions 
of “the righteous,” “in the world ye shall have 
tribylation,” and **we must through much tribu- 
Jation enter into the kingdom of heaven.” All this 
is realized in the experience of believers in a vari- 
“ety of ways; they are troubled by the corruptions 
of their own heart; they are distressed by the per- 
_pecutions of the world; they grieve over the im- 
‘penitence of others ; they are often perplexed with 
personal doubts and fears. All this is admitted, 
and yet we are far from acknowledging either that 
teligion has any tendency to produce gloom, or 
that the Christian is himself unhappy. ‘The reli- 

' gion of Christ is not obnoxious to the charge, be- 
cause on the closest examination it proves itself to 
be “glad tidings of great joy,” a scheme of * good 
will to men.”’? . When first announced it shone in 
its brightness on a dark and degenerate world, and 
elevated by its influence, the’ intellectual, moral, 
and social condition of man. It supplied him 
with new and ennobling views of the character of 
God ; it prescribed rules of duty at once appropri- 
ate and dignifying; it unfolded the secrets of a fu- 
ture world, and inspired him with a hope for eter- 
pity which he had never before been able to in- 
dulge. This has been its uniform effect in all 
succeeding periods of the world where it has been 
cordially embraced. An analysis of this system 
which-will bring distinctly to view the materials 
of which it is composed, will alike refute the 
charge. However terrible may be its doctrines to 
the unsanctified heart, not one of them, when spiri- 
tually discerned, will discompose or disturb the 
mind of the Christian; but, on the contrary, they 
will expand his views, purify his heart, and rectify 
his conduct. ‘The restrictions which its precepts im- 
pose, in like manner may be misunderstood by 
worldly devotees as abridging the sum of human 
happiness, and as denying to men many favourite 
pleasures; but the man whose life has been control- 
led by the moral law of Christ, can testify that the 
Jife of strict godliness is the surest promoter of 
health, and the best preservative of an untroubled 
conscience. Inevery required act of self-denial there 
is a reason which bears on the present and future 
well-being of man ; and experieuce in obedience to 
the strictest laws of Christ, will confirm the say- 
ing, ** that godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.””? What is religion? It 
is a message of reconciliation. ‘The mighty God 
condescends to regard man in his low and ruined 
condition, and to propose the method in which he 
can be a just God, and yet to men, a Saviour. The 
Lord Jehovah, in this religion, smiles upon his fal- 
len creatures, extends to them his sceptre of mercy, 
tells them to be of good cheer, and not only pledges 
all necessary aid for time, but promises an eternity 
of blessedness. And is this gloom, or has such 
views a tendency to produce gloom? It may 
appear so to one who understands it imperfectly, or 
whose vicious life admonishes him that he has no 
interest in it; but not to the Christian who can say 
« this is all my salvation and all my desire.” The 
charge has become familiar to men of the world, 
much more frequently from judging from their own 
feelings, than from what they see in Christians; 
religion would render them gloomy if they should 
make it the subject of much thought, while re- 
taining their present views and habits ; and hence 
they conclude, that it must produce despondency 
in the believer, not reflecting that he has embraced 
it with a renewed state of heart. If Christians 
are at times unhappy; if they are subject to alter- 
nations of feeling, this can with no propriety be 


attributed to religion, but to a defect in the mea- 


sure in which it is possessed. If men were per- 
fectly Christian, they would be perfectly happy, 
and this which is true in theory on earth, will be 
true in practice in heaven. Besides all this, it is 
unfair to judge of the tendencies of religion from 


- the outward appearances of Christians, for this is 


to judge on partial grounds. ‘To form a fair esti- 
mate they must be known internally as well as ex- 


ternally,—the state of their heart and mind mast be |_ 


examined and weighed. ‘Their experience is 
somewhat paradoxical ; they are “ sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing,” they are troubled, yet they 
«glory in tribulation also.” ‘They have their 
share of distress, but they have a counterbalancin g 
measure of support, so that even with their pains, 
pleasures are sweetly intermingled. ** ‘I'he con- 
solations of Christ are neither few nor small;”’ and 
‘their joy ‘is of such a character that the siranger in- 
termeddies not with it. ‘I'he possession of a con- 
science void of offence, the assurance of the Divine 
favour, the iuspiriting hope of a rest with God in 
heaven, where they shall not only be released from 
‘every human infirmity, but be filled with the glory 
‘of the Lord, are ample counteravtives of all present 
woes. Aud besides, they are sensible that what 
‘they now suffer tends to their perfection; * their 
tribulation worketh patience,”* they sorrow to re- 
‘pentance, “ their light affliction, which is but for a 
‘moment, worketh out for them, a far more excee- 
ding even an eternal weight of glory.” Such is the 
true state of the case with a Christian, but what is 


‘the state of the unbeliever? Alas how wretched ! 


‘He is the enemy of God—an heir of perdition ; 
his present enjoyments are illusive ; the dream of 
his security may be broken in in a moment; and 
when afflictions assail him he has no resource. His 
‘reflections affurd liim no consolation; his con- 
science is disturbed; he cannot put aside disease 
‘and death, an i.if he ventures to lovk forward, there 
is nothing but “a fearful looking for of judgment,” 
‘and then how anspeakably wretched his fate! 


Some of out correspondents may 


gather a.seasonable hint from. the following : 


‘éréwdeéd a' great‘deal into his pages. He did it to. 
‘gave the expense of paper. He put one of his ma- 
into’ a friend’s’ hands to peruse, who. 
‘feturnedit'te him’ with’ this compliment: ‘If you 
reason as closely as you write;'you are mvincible.’” | 


| two inquiries are suggested. 
learned divine wrote a very smal) hand, and 


é 


Christian Regis- 
Unitarian” paper, complains that ‘at the tate 
faneral of * the venerable Dr. Worcester,” “one 
of the fathers of American Unitarianisem,”’ “ there 
were present only three of the brethren. of the min-. 
istry—but half the number necessary to bear the 
pall.” It.complains also “that it was with ex- 


the small assembly to sing a funeral hymn,” and 


that * the train that followed his body to the tomb, 


consisted of not more than éhirty or forty persons.” 
This is indeed a melancholy picture; but had this 
venerable father proclaimed the true doctrines of 
the gospel, and employed his talents and zeal in 
winning souls to Christ, instead of propagating the 
heartless tenets of Unitarianism, it would no doubt 
have been said of him that “ devout men carried 
him to hia burial and made great Jamentation over 
him.” 


Waart’s in a Name 1—We copy the following 
extraordinary article from the ** Christian Witness,” 
a respectable periodical of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, published in Boston. 

“Tt is with no feelings of regret that we an- 
nounce to our readers, that a plan has been nearly 
matured by some of the leading journals among our 
Presbyterian and Baptist brethren, for appropriating 
the term bishop to all the regular pastors of their 
churches. The New York Evangelist, having 
first suggested the plan, has been named as a suit- 
able leader in this reform, and has partially con- 
sented to act assuch. We regard this movement 
as portending any thing but evil to the Episcopal 
Church. e have no doubt that the word, bishop, 
has been the bug-bear which has frightened thou- 
sands away from the Church. Let this simple 
term become familiar and endeared to all Christian 
people, and the time will not be distant when the 
office which it implies will also be adopted. The 
name and the office cannot long be divorced.” 


ticle has laboured under a mistake; the New 
York Evangelist is entitled to no peculiar credit 
for an original suggestion, for it $0 happens that 
the term Bishop is by no. means a novel title as 
applied to a Presbyterian clergyman. If the 
Editor of the Witness will consult the Presbyterian 


as these, ** The General Assembly shall consist of 
an equal delegation of Bisnops and Elders from 
each Presbytery ;” so the Presbytery and Synod 
are represented as a “convention of Bishops and 
Elders,” and in various other places the same title 
is applied to the same class of persons. Presby- 
terians, therefore, are in no danger of being fright- 
ened by the name, although the application of the 
name to a Diocesan, claiming superiority over his 
brethren in the ministry, may justly have deterred 
many from uniting with the Episcopal Church. 


-FABULAR VIEW. 


{ Deicga- 
‘teries, For the | Against the tion in 
A-sembly. | Assembly. |Assembly 
or’x 8. 
Alleghen unanimous 2 
yeas 11 no vote 2 2 
Beaver, one di senting 2 
Blairsville, unanimous 2 
Bedford, unanimous 2 
Bethel, not given 
Carlisle, urge majority 
Cincinnati, eas 21 nays 17 4 
Chilicothe 
Cimton, yeas 13 nays 2 2 
Chark:-ston Union, : yeas 9 nays 5 4 
ema.” — vote not known 2 
Erie, yeas 14 nays 11 2 
East Hanover, yeas 17 nays 10 
Fayetteville, yeas 27 nol 2 
Flint River, ohe dissenting s 2 
French Broad, unanimous 2 
Harmuny, unanimous 2 
Huiston. vote not given 2 
Huntingdon, vore not given 
Ludianopolis, 4 dissenting 
Kaskaskia, vote not given. 2 
Lancaster, yeas 22 nays 18 2 
Lexington, 2 dissent’g votes 4 
Louisville, yeas 21 nves 6 | 2. 
Marion, yeas 12 noes 2 2 
Miami, . vote not given 2 
Mississippi, {unanimous 
Montrose, vote not given 2 
Muhlenburg, large majority 2 
Nashville, 2 dissenting 2 
New York, 3d. vote not given 4 
New Brunswick, nearly unanim’s 4 
New Castle, yeas 28 nays 5 4 
Newton, upanimous 4 
New bury port, vote not given 2 
Newark, vote not known, 4 
North Alabama, majority of 1 2 
North River, vote not given 2 
Northumberland, |unanimous 2 
Oh.o, yeas 37 nays 10 4 
Orange, yeas 32 mays 5 2 
Oxford, large majority 2 
Philadel phia, yeas 16 no 1 4 
Philadelphia, 2d. |yeas 17 nays 4 2 
Richland, vote not given 2 
Roanoke, junanimous 2 
Schuyler, yeas 14 nays 10 2 
Shiloh, ayes 10 nol 2 
Sidney, yeas 11 nays 10 2 
Steubenville, unanimeus 2 
South Carolina, [unanimous 2 
South Alabama, __|iarge majority ae 
unanimous 2 
St. Charles, vote not known 2 
Tombeck bee, vote not known 2 
Tuscalousa, two dissenting : 2 
Union, vote not given 2 
Winchester, yeas 15 nays 12 2 
Washington, una: imous 2 
West Hanover, yeas 37 16 
West Lexington, |vote not given 2 
Western District, |vote not known 2 
Wilmington, vote not given 2 
Wouster, vote not given | 2 | 


The number of Presbyteries thus far heard from 
is sixty-six; of these forty-six, entitled to a dele- 
gation in the Assembly of one hundred and eight 
members, have formally approved of the reform 
measures of the Assembly ; and twenty, entitled to 
a delegation of forty-eight, have disapproved. 


ACTION OF SYNODS. 


| Presby’s 

Synods. For Assembly. |Against Assem’y’ in each. 
A‘abama, 2 dissenting Theee 
Albany, No direct action Jon the subject. 
Cincinnati, a middle } course. 
Kentuck large majouit ive 
New York, No direct action jon the subject. 
New Jersey, Do. do. 
North Carviina, jyeas 72---nays 5 Five 
Ohio, yeas 71 nays 45 Wight 
Pittsburgh, 148 yeas 21 nays Six 
Philadc lphia, Unanimous ‘Ten 
S Carolina & Geo./83 yeas 17 nays Seven 
‘Tennessee, yeas 29 nays8 Four 
Virginia, yeas 110 nays 30 Nine 
West Tennessee, |ycas 24 Nays 23 Five 


Reapinc.—It will, we presume, 
be admitted by those who profess to be Christians, 
that the religion of Christ as a science, is more de- 
serving of attentive study, and as a pursuit, more 
worthy of strong attachment, than any other ob- 
ject which can be presented to the heart or mind 
of man. From this unhesitating admission we 
might reasonably conclude, that Christians would 
manifest an absorbing interest in their investiga- 
tions of all the parts of this great system. ‘I'he 
student who professes devotion to a particular sci- 
ence, will eagerly hear and read all which relates 
to it, and which tends to gratify his taste and en- 
large his knowledge. 
that the Christian would be influenced in the same 
way, although ina more intense degree, inasmuch, 
as religion is infinitely more momentous than any 
merely literary pursuit, as it involves the destinies 
of the never dying soul. Ignorance here will not 
merely depreciate his reputation as a scholar, bat 
may jeopard his eternal well being as a man. 
Negligence may be attended by consequences 
more than ordinarily hurtful. Under this view 
The first is, what 
peculiar adaptation is there in the mind of man for 
the reception of religious knowledge? To this it 
may be replied, that all the faculties which dis- 
tinguish the mental constitution of man, can be 


‘most’worthily and. appropriately employed in the 


‘anto salvation. 


treme difficulty that any voices could be found in| 


Our cotemporary in penning the above ar- 


Form of Government, he will find such expressions | 


And it might be supposed ! 


RESB 


N 


YTERIA 


acquisition of that knowledge which maketh wise 


must comprise the highest and noblest kind of truth, 
and hence the peculiar propriety of devoting to its 
investigation the noblest faculties of our nature. 
Besides there is that sense of religion in every 
man, which forbids him to be contented with the 
highest attainments in which religion is not in- 
cluded—there is a vacuum which this alone can 
supply. The other inquiry is, what sources of in- 
formation are opened and accessible, to which men 


If religion be based on truth, it | 


Foe the*Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The committee appointed to take into conside- 
ration those doings of the last General Assembly 
which require the action of this Presbytery made 
a report, which was accepted, amended, and adop- 
ted, and is as follows: viz. 

Whereas, Our commissioners acted with the 
majority in the late General Assembly in their 
measures to restore the Church to peace, order, 
and purity—and whereas efforts are making to 
overturn the aforesaid measures, and to bring re- 

roach upon those faithful men, who were actors 


may resort with the confidence of discovering what 
they wish and ought to know? To this we an- 
swer, the Bible is pre-eminently the source of all 


religion. Itis the word of God ; it is a revelation 


from heaven ; and it contains the most varied, rich, 
and sublime collection of truths, adapted not only | 


to enlarge and elevate the mind, but to amend and 
comfort the heart. Its historical details, illustra- 
tive of the Divine Providence; its doctrines, des- 
criptive of the Divine perfections and government ; 
and its ethical precepts so well adapted to the regu- 
lation of human conduct, are worthy of the first 
place in the heart and mind of rational and im- 
mortal beings. The Bible, therefore, should not 
only be read, but studied. Inasmuch as it is the 
guide to heaven, it should be carefully consulted, 
least we should mistake the’ way-marks and be led 
fatally astray. Every point too, developed in this 
record, has been perverted by the subtlety of Satan 
and the corrupt speculations of men; and hence 
the necessity of searching the Scriptures, of com- 
paring its various parts, that we may ascertain the 
true nature of its disclosures. 
truth are as dangerous to the souls of men, as en- 
tire ignorance, and these can alone be avoided by 
close and patient inquiry into the mind of the 
Spirit. 
There is no reason, however, that the reading of 
Christians should be confined to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; it should be principal, bat not exclusive of 
subordinate means of instruction. The experience 
and Jabours of those who have preceded us should 
be available; and although idle speculations and 
false views of religion have been diffused, showing 
us the danger of relying implicitly on human 
guides, yet much has been accomplished by those 
who have devoted their time and talents to the 
study of Divine truth, to illustrate and simplify it. 
The Church has in almost every age been adorned 
by men, whose pre-eminent talents, sanctified by a 
deep-toned yet humble piety, and brought into ex- 
ercise by an untiring and earnest zeal, have been 
employed in exploring the mines of scriptural. truth, 
and analysing the mysteries of the human heart ; 
and the results of their researches have been left as 
a precious legacy to succeeding generations. It 


_] is profitable to cultivate the acquaintance of such ; 


we cannot fail to enjoy benefit from their discove- 
ries, and as they have faithfully acted the part of 
pioneers, by following in their track, we will find 
many of the rugged difficulties in our path removed. 
Who can hold communion with such minds as 
those of Halyburton, Boston, Flavel, Owen, and 
Baxter, without being instructed by their know- 
ledge, and warmed by their fervent piety? Who 
should not feel honoured in accompanying them in 
their profound reSearches, and in their near ap- 
proaches to the “holy of holies?”? ‘Their style of 
composition may bear the rugged features of a less 
polished age, but how amply is this compensated 
by the fervour of their piety, and the exhuberant 
richness of their thoughts. “They were men, who 
for wide comprehension and grasp of mind, patient 
industry, and sincere and. devout interest in the 
subject, have not been surpassed in more modern 
limes; and it is the opprobrium of the age, that 
their works should be superseded in any measure, 
by the well-meant, but diluted productions of the 
present time. We design not to commend all that 
is ancient, or to decry all that is modern, but to 
obviate a seeming impression that the lapse of a 
century has rendered writings obsolete, which 
have within them the principle of an imperishable 
immortality. In the present age of rapid move- 
ments, the same feeling which renders a man un- 
easy unless he can travel thirty miles an hour, has 
rendered him impatient of study; the flippant is 
substituted for the solid, and he feels encumbered 
if he is compelled tothink, by what he reads. In 
his useless hurry, he is impatient of delay. Where 
the man of former times studied a folio system of 
divinity, he is content with a compend; where 
they brought their hearts to the test of a practical 
and searching treatise, he is satisfied with a reli- 
gious novel or biographical sketch; where they 
read books, he reads pamphlets. The knowledge 
acquired by the two systems is of course very dif- 
ferent in extent and solidity, and if knowledge has 
any influence on piety, then we may conclude, that 
on this point, we have little reason to boast of our 
pre-eminence. ‘The religion of the present time is 
showy, but that of a former age was substantial ; 
the first can make more display and bustle, but 
the latter was a giant when it came to grapple 
with the king of terrors. The piety of present 
times may be lauded for its increased activity, al- 
though on this score that of our fathers has been 
most unjustly depreciated ; but even admitting it, 
it is doubtful, whether it is as permanent in its 
good fruits. Many conquests appear to have been 
achieved, but when the substantial fruits of the 
victory have been gathered up, they do not realize 
our enlarged anticipations. But to conclude the 
subject.- There may be knowledge without re- 
ligion, but if this be an evil, a religion without 
knowledge is the parent of error, fanaticism and 
superstition, He that has marked the signs of 
the times, must be convinced that a more solid 
piety is much needed, and that this cannot be at- 
tained without a more laboricus study of the great 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. The symp- 
toms of a healthful change have already appeared, 
and the time may come when the Church of Christ 
may reckon among its defences, a piety better in- 
formed and more intelligent, than we have of late 
been accustomed to see. | 


EccirsiasTicaL.—On Wednesday the 8th inst. 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick ordained Mr. 
James Clark, of Philadelphia, to the work of the 
holy ministry, and installed him Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Freehold, New Jersey. 
On that occasion the Rev. Mr. Schaffer presided ; 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Rice ; 
the charge to the Pastor by the Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der; and the charge to the people by the Rev. Mr. 
Cooley. 

Let no day go without observation, and review 
of God’s carriage toward you, and yours toward 
him: of mercies and afflictions; and of your duties, 
and the frame of heart in themn ; of your sins or in- 
clinations to sin; and so likewise of any special or 
remarkable providence of God related to you by 
others, or seen or heard of by yourself. And let’ 


God have the glory of what is good. In afflictions 
be humble, be ashamed and grieved for sins; and 


consider what God’s special providence speaks to 
you.— Mason. | 


Mistaken views of 


in the same—and whereas the Presbytery owe it 
to the Church, to themselves, to their commis- 
sioners, and to the world, to express their views in 


certain and definite knowledgeon the subject of true | ‘* premises, therefore, 


1. Resolved, That the late Assembly were shut 
upto the measures they adopted, with regard to 
the four Synods, by the minority of the Assembly. 

2. That the “ Plan of Union,” set aside by the 
‘declarative act of the General Assembly, was un- 
| constitutional. 
3. Thatas a just consequence of pronouncing 
. the “ Plan,”’- unconstitutioual at first, it was still 
| go, as slightly modified afterwards, and the four 
Synods arising out of the “ Plan” could not be re- 
cognized as Constitutional parts of our Church. 

4. That sound Presbyterians in those bodies will 
suffer no exclusion, as the door is open for their 
entrance into our Church, 

5. That the General Assembly of this year had 
as much authority to dissolve the Third Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, as a preceding General Assembly 
had to constitute it:—if the power existed in both 
cases, it is constitutionally dissolved: if the power 
existed in neither case, then it never had a consti- 
tutional existence. | 

6. That the precautionary resolutions of the As. 
sembly in regard to the formation of new Presby- 
teries, and recognition of their delegates as mem- 
bers of the next General Assembly, are just and 
necessary. 

7. That we approve the acts of the Assembly in 
relation to the Home Missionary Society and 
American Education Society: and their acts rela- 
ting to a Foreign Missionary Society, under the 
supervision and control of our own Church. 

The Ayes and Nays were taken on the above 
resolutions, and were as follows, viz. Ayes, 21— 
Nays, 8—non-liquet, 1. 

From the Minutes of Presbytery, at their ses- 
sions in Newville, October 25th, 1837. 

N. G. Wuite, Clerk of Presbytery. 


For the Presbyterian. 
JOURNEY OF YEARS. 


In some respects every man is a traveller. The 
whole of life is a journey and it is soon finished. 
It is curious and interesting to each individual, to 
watch the progress of his own history, and auto- 
biography is certainly not without its advantages. 
Few men but furnish in the incidents of their life 
something iustructive—and our great English mo- 
ralist, who wrote the lives of so many poets, is of 
the opinion that much of this sort of composition is 
a desideratuin in the literary and religious world. 
We address ourselves in the present number to 
what may be termed a journey of years,—a phrase 
analogous to “the journey of a day,” which that 
illustrious man has penned for his “ Obidah,” 
Meatal development, spiritual advances, and di- 
vine things constitute the material for our story. 
First—untutored youth shall lead the way.—The 
starry heavens—the silvery moon—the glorious 
sun—the flying clouds—the terrible tenpest—the 
splendid rainbow—the fleecy snow—first awaken 
the tender thought, and lift it on high to the uni- 
versal Father. ‘The majesty of God in all his 
works—his overwhelming grandeur—and irresisti- 
ble power and tender mercy diffused over creation, 
inspire early sentiments of veneration. Beheld in 
all His works immense, careering in the storm); 
blazing in the effulgence of the skies; smiling in 
the spring ; and breathing in all the gentle zephyrs 
that fan us in the summer morning; the infant one 
is conscious of His all surrounding presence. His 
grandeur and glory as thus seen, combined with 
the nursery lesson which teaches him to say 
“*Our Father,” &c. attract the little one to His 
throne, and bend his knee in prayer, amid all the 
sensativus awakened .by surrounding loveliness in 
the natural world. Here first the youth of a few 
years imbibes those sentiments of piety which in 
aftertime are to mould the man into the sacred 
herald of the cross) How amazing—how slow— 
yet how certain, the process!’ ‘The Lord’s prayer 
alone, breathed by youthful lips, is fraught with all 
the principles which go to constitute the sublimest 
religion beneath the pole. Sweeter than the in- 
cense of Jewish altars, it is wafted to heaven on 
swifter pinions than those with which the birds of 
morning cleave the mountain air. An odour of 
sweet perfume; let it be wafted on every breath 
of childhood to the Throne of mercy. ‘Tutored by 
these simple sentences, the ripened age has a secu- 
rity which philosophy in vain assails, and at which 
infidelity scoffs in vain. All forms in comparison 
are but at best feeble imitations or laboured para- 
phrase. It is unique—a finished model of prayer. 
No vain requests—no idle repetitions—nothing 
omitted—nor any thing misplaced or dispropor- 
tioned. How just, how elegant, how sublime, how 
matchless! Print it in every tongue—send it from 
land to land, to teach man how to hold converse 
with his God. In early life, pastime, frolic, fancied 
ills—sickness—vexation—bad temper—scenes of 
school—till up the page. Domestic life, diversi- 
fied, chequered with sorrow, marred with sin, 
yields but small promise of the future. Drawn 
along through elements of English learning, re- 
peated for improvement a score of times; music 
on the pipe or keys; painting with the crayon; 
logarithms, algebra, and Euclid, each calls for a 
portion of the day. And now Parnassus is in full 
view, but we are remote, and with difficulty reach 
its foot—and clamber a little up its steep and 
craggy sides. ‘Through Rome and Greece we 
wind Our weary way to reach it, and as we ascend, 
the poet says most truly, * Hic labor, hoc opus est.’ 
The mental vision but imperfectly illuminated, 
‘“‘men like trees walking,’ and the whole spiritual 
horizon involved in much darkness. Involved in 
partial obscurity for want of information, but darker 
still to view when that was gained “ dark with ex- 
cessive light” it repelled investigation rather than 
invited it. O thou, by whose mercy the scales fell 
from the eyes of Saul, give sight to him, who, no 
less blind, needs the same mercy! The theory of 
Divinity is not so difficult to adopt; but to subdue 
the heart to the convictions of the understanding is 
not a momentary achievement. It cost years of 
conflict—and no small investigation. Could it 
have been possible to evade the force of truth, to 
this hour the battle had been fought—sed magna 
est veritas et praevalebit. ‘The ground was pur- 
veyed with careful circumspection—the subterfu- 
ges of self-righteousness successively stormed and 
carried by heavenly love, and joyfully at last was 
the surrender made to the King. Tw vicisti 
gmore, now was our song. But where, in all the 
language of mortals, shall words be found to cele- 
brate His praise? We need “the tongue of an- 
gels” to express it. We have travelled through 
books of learned lore—beheld much that earth 
calls great and good—been eye-witness to the 
splendour of the metropolis—mingled no little with 
men of every various pursuit—gazed on beauty’s 
form—listened to music’s harmonious chords— 
been transfixed with the tones of eloquence, and 
thrilled with the various emotions that rise, and 
swell and glow in the human besom—but one 
glance of the King of Glory—one whisper of His 
voice—one taste of His love, ‘all love excelling’— 
one refreshing moment, beneath the shadow of Elis 
wings is worth all: all! We have travelled over 
landscapes of surpassing charms—been ravished 
with the bright and the glorious, of the works of 
God—gazed with rapture on the sublime of nature 
—but when we soar beyond, and reach the eternal 
throne, and behold Him that sitteth thereon, “the 
beauty of the Lord” casts a shade over all created 
loveliness, and nature, with all her borrowed grace 
is shrouded in dim eclipse by the ineffable glories 
of its Divine Sovereign. The choicest imagery 
that she can yield, may suffice scarcely for a foil 
to set off His inexpressible charms. Too dazzling 
for the naked eye of the beholder, He shows them 
“only in a glass ;”—and still too brilliant if not’ 
veiled, He covers them with the garments of mor- 


tality :—and even then must turn, as it were, His 
back ; for no mortal may behold his face and live. 
Poor indeed is all language—for “ imagination’s 
utmost stretch, in wonder dies away,” in contem- 
plating the “holy, holy, holy” “One of Israel.” 
And yet 


arms in rebellion. Where is 
defied?’ Why so still and quiet is all nature, that 
she complains not against her unworthy offspring, 
and does not refuse to feed them, clothe them, 
warm them, refresh them, and prolong, for scores 
of years, their unprofitable lives? - Yet the seasons 
roll;—the ground yields its increase, the waters 
Spring out at her fovt to cool their thirst ;—the 
stars twinkle serenely over their head ;—the sun 
rises and the rain falls, for them. But this is rot 
all—not half—not any thing, compared with whit.i 
Jehovah, insulted, offended and almighty too, Ls: 
done for them. He has sent them streams <. 
mercy—opened the holiest place of all—rent the 
veil before it, through which He shows himself 
propitious—commissions his dearest One—his only 
begotten Son to be born of an humble virgin—to 
be cradled in a manger—to live—to suffer—and— 
most wonderful of all, to die ;—yes, to die, “ the 
just for the unjust, to bring us to God.” Most 
amazing! Behold, too, a second time, the heavens 
rend.—But, who is He, that, through the opened 
space, comes down, on dove-like wings? Thyself, 
O Holy Spirit! And then again, “ the everlasting 
doors” give way—the gates of heaven “ lift up” 
their heads—and “ the King of Glory,” with all his 
retinue, has entered in. * Hosanna in the highest” 
to Him who has despoiled the last dread enemy of 
all his sting and terror. Welcome, O Lamb of 
God, to thy throne, “in the midst” of the Sacred 
Three. ‘Thy path we follow, by thy help thy foot- 
steps we trace through all our pilgrimage ;—thy 
flock, our associates, shall accompany us to thy 
blest home above ;—and after a weary, weary so- 
jeurn in this vale of tears, we will hope to reach 
thy pastures then, and thou shalt lead our happy 
feet along up to the “ Fountain of living waters.” 
Thus shall our travels end in heaven, and scenes 
of matchless beauty appear to our eye. 
VIATOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LETTERS 


To a Protestant Lady, whose daughter is con- 
nected with a Roman Catholic Seminary. 


Letrer II. 


Dear Madam—I resume the consideration of the 
subject adverted to in my former letter, viz. the 
plea that ** the teachers of the Seminary at which 
you have placed your daughter, have bound them- 
selves not to interfere in any way with the relig- 
ious sentiments of their Protestant pupils.” Coun- 
ceding in that letter (for the sake of argument) 
that this pledge was faithfully redeemed, 1 endea- 
voured to show, that viewing the arrangement in 
its most favourable aspect, you had put your daugh- 
ter under a system of tuition from which, by a 
solenun agreement between yourself and her in- 
structors, religion was to be wholly excluded. 
Knowing, as | did, that you have long felt the 
power and shared in the consolations of the Guspel 
yourself, I could not refrain from expressing my 
mingled surprise and regret that you should cou- 
sent to become a party to such a compact in rela- 
tion to your beloved daughter. | 

In this letter, however, | withdraw the conces- 
sion, and contend that an influence is exerted upon 
your daughter’s mind unfriendly to her Protestant 
principles. I make this statement boldly, without 
knowing or caring to know, what is the precise 
routine of her studies, or what in detail are the in- 
ternal arrangements of the establishment with 
which she is connected. It is enough tur me to 
know that it is a Roman Catholic Institution—that 
ali its teachers and all its dependents of eveiy 
grade, belong to that Church, and are, sume or ail 
of them, rigiily attached to its doctrines, order, and 


dour will readily allow the admission) [ do not 
hesitate to affirm that every Protestant youth in 
the school is and must be while remaining an in- 
anate of it, daily subjected to a Roman Catuolic in- 
fluence which is adapted to have a most pernicious 
effect upon her sentiments and character. 

It seems to be very strangely supposed by those 
who patronize these seminaries, that Popery can 
be instilled into the minds of their children only by 
the process of direct instruction, and that when 
they have bound the teachers not to address them 
personally on the subject of religion, they have 
shielded them as by a wall of fire against the ap- 
proaches of the manof sin. But surely this rea- 
soning proceeds on very erroneous views both of 
human nature and of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Every one knows, or should know, that our charac- 
ters are moulded quite as much by indirect as they 
are by direct causes; and that there area thousand 
incidental influences continually operating upon us 
which, although too intangible to be laid hold of 
and delineated, have a most potent efficacy in form- 
ing our principles and controlling our concuct. To 
bring the case home, let me respectfully ask you, 
whether the correct sentiments which your daug’ 
ter now entertains on the subject of religion, anu 
the veneration which she feels for holy things, are, 
in your judgment, solely the fruit of formal, didac- 
tic teaching? Are you not perfectly aware that 
your example and conversation, the visits of your 
friends and neighbours, all the familiar scenes re- 
curring from day to day in your pleasant domestic 
circle, and the unnumbered little events, too tri- 
fling to be chronicled or remembered, which 
chequer the history even of the most secluded 
families, have all contributed to mould the charac- 
ter of your child, and make her what she is? How 
then can you conceive it possible for her te live in 
a Roinan Catholic family and avoid entirely the in- 
fluence of that religion? If you will pardon the 
harshness of the language 1 must say that the 
Stipulation before referred to, if it be not the off- 
spring of the grossest hypocrisy on the part of the 
teachers, and delusion on the part of the parents, is 
certainly characterized as to the latter by a lack of 
discretion and wisdom, which it is equally painful 
to contemplate and difficult to explain. ‘They have 
exacted a pledge which the very nature of the 
case forbids shuuld be observed, and which in its 
spirit, if not its letter, is violated every day in the 
case of every Protestant pupil belonging to these 
Seminaries. If you reply that 1 must be inistaken 
in this opinion, since you have your daughter’s own 
testimony to the fact that no influence is exerted 
upon her unfavourable to the sentiments in which 
she has been educated, youu must excuse me tor 
saying that this is a point in reference to which 
even your amiable and intelligent daughter may be 
deceived. Weare often atiected, for good or evil, 
by causes of which we are unconscious, or of which 
we at least take no note at the time. And unless 
she can affirm that she has been at all times fully 
aware of the influences—their kind, sources, and 
degrees, under which her principles and affections 
have been developed and fostered, neither can she 
state with enlightened confidence that she is not in 
her present situation unduly brought under the in- 
fluence of Popery. I say not that any direct at- 
tempts are made to disturb her religious faith: this 
would at once alarm her fears and drive her from 
the school. But I do say that her Protestantism is 
in jeopardy while she continues in that Institution. 
If you ask me, how? | reply by asking whether 
she is not in the habit of hearing portions of the 
corrupt Popish version of the Scriptures read from 
day to day—ot seeing the rites and cerenionies of 
the domestic worship of the family, and perhaps of 
listening to their impious invocations to the Saints 
and prayers to the Virgin Mary! I ask again, 
whether the kind treatment of which she is the 
constant object, will not unavoidably produce an 
impression upon a tender and susceptible heart like 
her’s, favourable not only to her teachers person- 
ally, but to their system of religion? whether that 
sense of gratitude which is so easily excited in the 
youthful breast, and which it is so honourable to 
cherish, will not bind her heart to theirs with an 
affection which will render her, if not a convert to 
their faith, at Jeast the apologist of its errors and 
abominations? For my own part, bigoted as the 
sentiment may appear to you, I should fear the 
proverbial kindness which reigns in the govern- 
ment of Roman Catholic Seminaries, much more 


than the most austere and rigid system of discipline. 


worship. ‘This tact being admitted, (and your can- 


I do not mean by this that I would have their 
teachers rude, unsociable, and morose; but [ mean 
that if I were compelled to place a child under the 
care of an instructor whose religious sentiments 1. 
detested, | would avoid selecting one whose exces- 
t against this holiest, best of beings, men } sive tenderness and indulgence would be likely so, 
turn their hearts, and their tongues, and their puny | far to win upon his feelings as to divest even his reli- 
is thunder, where | gion of its repulsiveness, and make it attractive in 
His vengeance that he may not with impunity be | the eyes of his artless pupil. And, in confirmation 
of the sentiment on which this remark is based, I 


think it will te found that there is no class of Pro- 
testants who look with so favourable an eye upoft 
the Roman Catholic Church, or who atray them- 
selves more decidedly against any measures de- 
signed to expose its true character and overthrow 
its arrogant pretensions, than those who have been 
either the pupils or the patrons of Popish Schools 
and Colleges, This is owing in part to the influ- 
ence of the officers of these institutions, and in part 
to another cause which will be mentioned in my 
next letter. I remain, very respectfully yours, 


A Protestant Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 
VALUABLE REMARKS OF DR. DICK ON THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

_ “The knowledge of God may be distinguished 
into two kinds, which ha:e been called by scholas- 
tic divines, Scientia simplicis intelligentiea, and 
scientia vistonis, Scientia visionis has tor its object 
all things past, present, and to come; it is said to 
be founded on will, because the measure of it is 
the will of God as expressed in his eternal pur- 
pose. He foresees as future those things alone 
which he has determined to bring to pass. They 
were only possible till He decreed their futurition. 
It is called also scientia libera, free knowledge, 


ly reason of al] the events of time, as nothing 
could take place independently of him, so He was 
under no necessity to act at all or to act in any 
particular manner; but all His operations, ad ex- 
tra, are the result of free choice. Scientia simplicis 
intelligentie@ has for its object possible things 
which might have been done, but never will be 
done. ‘’he measure of it is omnipotence ; that is, 
while the former knowledge is limited by His de- 
cree, this is as extensive as His power. He knows 
all that He could do; and because this knowledge 
is not founded on His will but on His power, it 
has been cailed scientia necessuria. His infinite un- 
derstanding necessarily knows every thing which 
His infinite power can effect. A third kind of 
knowledge has been ascribed to God, and called 
sctentta media, as being something between the 
two kinds already mentioned. It is the knowledge 
of wiat will happen in certain given circumstan- 
ces, the knowledge of what creatures will do, if 
endowed with certain qualities and placed in cer- 
tain situations. But there is no occasion for this 
distinction, as all the objects of this new kind of 
knowledge are comprehended under the head of 
scientia simplicis inielligentia. If God by his in- 
finite understanding, knows all possible causes and 
all their possible effects, He knows what would be 
the result in any supposable case. He knew that 
the men of Keilah would deliver up David to Saul, 
because he knew the state of their hearts, and the 
influence which the authority and solicitations of 
that monarch would have upon their conduct. It 
is objected farther against the scientia media, that 
it is unworthy of God, as it makes Him dependent 
upon creatures for a part of His knowledge; for 
the distinction has been invented with a design to 
prove, that His knowledge of the future actions of 
men Is not founded on His own purpose to permit 
or to bring them to pass, but in a prospective view 
of the manner in which they will conduct them- 
selves. It was introduced in opposition to the 
doctrine of free and sovereign grace, and it pro- 
poses fo account for His purpose to give grace to 
one and not to another, by His foresight of the use 
which they would make of means and opportuni- 
ties."—Vol. I, p. 215—16. | 

I have marked the above extract, particularly 
the concluding sentence, because it expoges some 
of the modern fallacies in doctrine with which the 
Church in our land has been disturbed. Thus, a 
writer some few years ago put forth a book, en- 
titled Calviniem and Arminianism, rectified and re- 
conctled, and very soon made it appear that he was 
In error respecting the divine decrees, by adopt-. 
ing the scientia media view. It was not the view 
of Arminians precisely, that man was chosen to 
salvation from a foresight of faith and good works, 
but from a foresight or while foreseeiny, that the 
sinner would use the means of obtaining fuith, Fc. 
This new modelled the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election of course, ended in the abyss of New 
Haven peculiarities. The author of this review 
indeed supposed that he gave the first hint, after- 
wards so greatly improved upon by Dr. Taylor, 
who ran to an extreme with it, however, as the in- 
ventor alleged. It is very important, doubtless, to 
take correct views of the divine foreknowledge 
and to remember its close and invariable connex- 
lon with the divine determination, as growing out 
of it, and depending upon it. Here lay the mis- 
take of the theorist, that he based neither of these 
two upon the other, but by making them indepen- 
dent wholly of each other, he had no foundation for 
either. Thus, as nothing, strictly speaking, was 
determined, so nothing could be certainly fore- 
known, and the human will was made sole arbiter 
of human affairs. How any certain foreknowledge 
could exist of things so problematical as the elec- 
tions of the human will, it would be very difficult 
to tell—and then how any certain divine determi- 
nation could be formed in connexion with, and as 
growing out of a foresight of such uncertainties, it 
would puzzle a greater than Calvin or Arminius to 
show. However, this our author attempted, and as 
his title page intimates, he has accomplished it. 
Such speculations are at war with clear views of 
free and sovereign grace. We leave them for 
safer ground, for they are the Syrtian bog of the 
system built upon them. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MR. WOODS OPINION-—( Continued.) 


_ On the question of notice, there are two remain- 
ing cases, which we now proceed to examine. The 
first we notice is from the fourth volume ef Con- 
necticut Reports, the case of Aldrick aguinst Kin- 
ney. This was.an action of debt on a judgment of 
the Supreine Judicial Court of the state of Rhode 
Island, holden at Providence, in March 1817. 

The defendant on the trial offered to show, that 
at the time of the rendition of the judgment and 
ever since, he was an inhabitant of Norwich, in the 
state of Connecticut; that the original writ in the 
action on which the said judgment had been ren- 
dered, was no otherwise served than by attaching 
certain shares in a ‘Turnpike Company, that did 
not belong at the time of the judgment and at- 
tachment to the defendant, and that he had no 
property whatever in them: that the said writ was 
not read to him, nor was any copy thereof left with 
him, and that he never had any notice of the suit: 
that he was not indebted to the plaintiff, and the 
plaintiff had no cause of action against him. To 
the admission of this evidence the plaintiff object- 
ed; and the judge rejected it on the ground, that 
the judgment was conclusive. ‘I'he plaintiff placed 
his objection upon the ground, that judgment ob- 
tained in one State of the Union has a binding 
effect in another, under that provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which declares “ that 
full faith and credit shal] be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other State; and that Congress may, b 
general law, prescribe the manner, in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof.” The great question involved, 
discussed and settled by the decision, was the true 
construction of this part of the Constitution of the 
United States, and Chief Justice Hosmer, who de- 
livered the opinion of the Court, says, “that the 
most plenary faith and credit undoubtedly must be 
given to the ‘ records’ and proceedings of any other 
State.” “These words are sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace every judgment faet, and‘on 
the other hand they may rationally: be satisfied by 
a limitation to such judgments only as are duly 
rendered by a Court o; competent jurisdiction, 
against those who appeared to defend, or who were 
legally notified ‘to appear. A more preposterous 
proposition cannot be advanced, one more contrary 
to reagon and justice, more injurious.to the abenlute 
rights of man, or to fundamental principle, than 


because it depends upon His will, which is the on- 
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_- semble with increased numbers, 


no.ope can find fault with such:a decision. 


Bat is it necessary to run.e parallel between this 
aod the case of the rejected \Synods? . The 
inst whom the judgment had been 


defendant aga 


heard by thei 


rian Church. The effect of the judgment in. the 


case Cited by Mr. Wood was to reach the defen- 


dant’s’ ¥; the effect of the decision of the 


Assembly, is not to’ reach portion of the pro- 


The case which remains on this point of notice 


ng 
Hill,‘es from page 426 of: the 4th vol. of Barnwell 
and Cresswell. If this be the case alluded to by 
the .Jearned counsel, it was an information fur 
usurping the office of Burgess of the borough of M. 
And ‘to several pleas pleaded by the .defendant, 
setting out the manner in which the election of 


the Court held the pleas all bad. ‘The first six and 
last because the notice, by the ringing of the bell, of 
holding the courts or meetings in those pleas men- 
tioned, as there described, was not a reasonable no- 
tice. Here. is another case of an election by the 


‘members of a corporation, and the question dis- 


cussed and settled whether the party claiming his 
seat had been duly elected, or whether the terms 
of the charter had been complied with. It resem- 
bles very much the case from Strauss, already ex- 
amined. ‘ 

Thus have we examined all the cases cited by 
Mr. Wood, to establish the proposition, “A rea-~ 
sonable ‘notice of an accusation, with an opportu- 
nity of being. heard in defence is an essential ele- 
ment in the administration of all justice. How far 
the cases have illustrated the proposition, it is not 
my present purpose to add another word. No one 
is disposed to deny the truth and the correctness of 
the proposition, and it would be a reproach to the 
Jaw, if a principle which is so consonant to our 
feelings of justice, should not be sustained by it, 
and a by every legal tribunal: Why cite 
caseg?. We cannot suspect the learned counsellor 
of a design to make a parade of learning, or to mis- 
guide his clients. 

.. The cases cited by Mr. Wood on the subject of 
usage shall be examined in our next. Z. 


DEPLORABLE OCCURRENCE. 


We publish without comment the following dis- 
tressing narrative of the mob at Alton, Illinois, 
which resulted so fatally. a 

_ Mayor's Office, Crry or Aron, 
| Nov. 9th, 1837. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


{n order that the public mind may be correctly 
informed of the lamentable and fatal tragedy that 
was enacted in our city on the night of the 7th 
inst. and with a view of preventing and correcting 
distorted statements of the proceedings of the mob 
and those persons against whom the attack was di- 
rected, [ deem it incumbent on me and proper, that 
I should present, in my official capacity, a plain 
statement of all the facts connected with the un- 
happy excitement that has so long agitated the 

ce and tranquillity of the citizens of Alton. 

ithout recurring to the causes or results of pre- 
vious excitements in reference to the “ Alton Ob- 
server” and its final destruction, I shall confine 
my statement to the late and most melancholy oc- 
currence which has befallen our city. _ 

For several days past it had been announced and 

erally believed, that a printing press was hour- 
y expected to be landed at our wharf. It had also 


been the current rumour, that this press was in- | 


tended for the re-establishment of the “ Alton Ob- 
server.”—The circulation of these rumours pro- 
duced no small degree of excitement among those 
who had taken a decided stand against the aboli- 
tion sentiments that were understood to have been 
disseminated through the columns of the *Obser- 
ver?’ Various reports of a threatening character 


against the landing of the press were in circulation, 


which led the friends of the Observer and its edi- 
tor to make preparations to defend the press, in 
case any violence should be offered by those oppo- 
sed to the publication of that paper. On Tuesday 
about 3 o’clock in the morning, I was called from 
my lodgings and informed that the press had arrived 
at the wharf, and that my official interference was 
desired. I immediately repaired to the wharf, and 
remained there until the _— was landed and 
stored in the warehouse of Godfrey, Gilman & Co. 
There were no indications of violence or resistance 
on the part of any one at thattime, ‘The arrival 
of the “ abolition press” (as it was called) was ge- 
nerally known in the early of that day, which 
served to re-kindle the excitement. Representa- 
tion was made to the Common Council of the 
threatening reports which were in circulation. 
The Common Council did not, however, deem it 


Necessary to take any action on the subject. Gen- 


tlemen directly interested in protecting the press 
from mob violence, deemed it expedient to guard 


the warehouse with men and arms, in readiness to 


resist violence should any be offered. During the 
early part of the night of Tuesday, it was reported 
through the city that there were from 30 to 40 
armed men on guard within the warehouse. 
About 10 o’clock at night 20 or 30 persons ap- 
peared at the south end of the warehouse, and gave 
some indications of an attack. Mr. W.S..Gilman, 
from the third story of the warehouse addressed 
those without, and urged them to desist, and at the 
game time informed them that the persons in the 
Warehouse were prepared, and would endeavour 
to protect their property, and that serious conse- 
quences might ensue. Those without demanded 
the press, and said they would not be satisfied un- 
til it was destroyed; said they did not wish to in- 
jure any person, or other property, but insisted on 
ving the press. To which Mr. G. replied that 
the press could not be given up. The persons out- 
side then repaired to the north end of the building, 
and attacked the building by throwing stones, &c., 
and continued their violence for L5 or 20 minutes, 
when a gun wae fired from one of the windows of 
the warehouse, and a man named Lyman Bishop 
was mortally wounded. He was carried to a sur- 
geon’s office, and then the mob withdrew and dis- 
‘aeeay with the exception of a small number.— 
‘Upon the first indication of disturbance I called on 
the civil authorities most convenient, and repaired 
‘with. all despatch to the scene of action. By this 
time the firing from the warehouse, and the con- 
sequent death of one of their number, (Bishop 
died eoon after he received the shot,) had greatly 
increased the excitement, and added to the num- 
bers of the mob. Owing to the late hour of the 
night, but few citizens were present at the onset, 
except those engaged in the contest. Conseqgently 
the civil authorities could do but little towards dis- 
persing the mob, except by persuasion. A large 
‘number of the people soon collected around me. J 
was requested to go t> the warehouse, and state to 
those within, that those outside had resolved to de- 
stroy the press, and that they would not desist un- 
til they had accomplished their object; that all 
would retire until I should return, which request 
was made by acclamation, and all seon retired to 
await my return. 
I was replied to by those within the warehouse, 


. that they had assembled there to protect their pro- 


ates against lawless violence, and that they were 
terminéd to do 80. The mob ae again nee 
. and with guns and 
‘weapons of different kinds. I addressed the multi- 
‘tude and Commandéd them to desist and disperse, 
to which they listened attentively and respectfully, 


| ‘bat to no purpose—a rush was now made to the 
with ‘the oro 
m out,”, d&c. e firing soon became 


“fire. the house,” 
much eo tha: int iti 
on the part of the civil authorities and pert aang 
lieved altogether - 


| and hazardous in 
the extreme—ne means’ were at my ¢ontrol, or 


. 
o~ 


disused the subject‘of their and failed 
to show that they ever belonged to the Presbyte- 


had from time immemorial taken place.: 


that of any. other officer present, by which the mob 
could be dispersed and the loss py iteay the shed- 
ding of blood prevented. Scenes of the -most 
daring tecklessness and infuriated madness fol'ow- 
ed: in quiek succession. The building was sur- 
rounded and the inmates were th ned with ex- 
termination and death in the. most frightful ‘form 
imaginable. Every means of escape by flight was 
cut off The scene now became one of most ap- 
palling and heart rending interest. Fifteen or 
twenty whom were some of 
most worthy end enterprising, were apparent 

doomed to an unenviable and inevitable death it 
the flames continued. 


About the time the fire was communicated to 


i the building, Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, (late editor of 


the Observer,} received four ‘balls in his breast, 
near. the door of the warehouse, and fell a corpse 
in a few seconds: two'others ‘from the warehonse 
were wounded. Several persons engaged in the 
attack were severely wounded; the wounds, how- 
ever, are not considered dangerous. The contest 
had been raging for an hour or more, when the 
persons in the warehouse, by some means, the ex- 
act manner it was done I ‘have not been ‘able to as- 
certain, intimated that they would abandon the 
house and the press, provided that they were per- 
mitted: to depart unmolested. The doors: were 
then thrown open and those within retreated down 
Front street. Several guns were fired upon them 
while retreating, and one individual had a narrow 
escape—a ball passed through his coat near his 
shoulder. 

A large number of persons now rushed into the 
warehouse, threw the press upon the wharf, where 
it was broken in pieces and thrown into the river. 
The fire-in the roof ‘of the warelouse was extin- 
guished by a spectator, who deserves great praise 
for his courageous interference, and but little dam- 
age was done by it to the building. No disposition 
seemed to be manifested to destroy any other pro- 
perty in the warehouse. Without farther attempts 
at violence the mob now dispersed, and no farther 
open indications of disorder or violence have been 
manifested. 3 

The foregoing is stated on what I consider un- 
doubted authority, and mostly from my own per- 
sonal knowledge. § Jonn M. Krum, Mayor. 


Another account says : 


The crowd attacked the house of Messrs. God- 
frey, Gilman & Co., about eleven o’clock in the 
night, but finding it defended, they retired. Ina 
short time afterward the attack was renewed. At 
eath time no violence was manifested, except to 
demand the press. Those'in the house having re- 
fused to give up possession, and having expressed 
their determination to resist, it was resolved by 
the assailants to set fire to the building. For this 
purpose a ladder was raised and a fire kindled on 
the roof. The fire when first kindled did not burn 
freely, and a second person ascended to add fuel to 
it. hile he was in the act of ascending the lad- 
der, the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy came out of the house 
and stood opposite to the S. W. corner of the build- 
ing. He fired from this position several times, at 
the man ascending, but without effect. A man 
from behind a pile of lumber on the wharf below, 
fired at Mr. L: the gun was charged with two 
balls, both of which entered Mr. L’s body, near or 
in the chest. Mr. L. dropped the gun he was in 
the act of firing, ran up into the house, and as he 
reached the Clerk’s room, fell on the threghold and 
expired instantly. 

__ Those in the house now proposed surrendering, 
if the fire was put out. The crowd without as- 
cended, and carried water in their hats to extin- 
guish the flames. The doors were then thrown 
open, and as the crowd rushed in, two guns were 
fired, by some of those entering. The ball from 
one of the guns lodged in the ancle of a Mr. Roff, 
one of the defenders of the house, and it is yet 
doubtful, whether he will not lose his leg. The 
other ball lodged in the foot of Mr. Weller. Seve- 
ral other persons in the house were injured, in at- 
tempting to escape. As soon as the crowd had 
gained possession, they took the press, broke it up 
into inany pieces, and threw it into the river. All 
then dispersed, and by two in the morning the 
town was again quiet. 

On two former occasions, the people of Alton, 
fixed in the determination to permit no abolition 
press to exist in that place, destroyed the press 
and printing materials of Mr. Lovejoy, taken to 
Alton by him, for the purpose of printing an aboli- 
tion newspaper. The last tine the press was de- 
stroyed, the people, (among whom were many of 
the most respectable citizens,) warned Mr. Love- 


joy, under peril of his personal safety, not again to 


outrage the feelings of the citizens, by persisting 


in his intention of establishing an abolition paper. 


He, however, determined to persevere in his pur- 
pose, and, for the third time, purchased a printing 
press,with a view of re-establishing his paper. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 


Resulutions, adopted by the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia, at their meeting in Augusta, Georgia, 
| November 14th, 1837. 


1. Resolved, That the Synod approve of the act 
of the late General Assembly, abrogating the Plan 
of Union of 1801, as absolutely necessary to re- 
storing the Church to her constitutional limits. 
Ayes, 90—Nays,6. 

2. That this Synod sustain the course pursued 
by said Assembly in relation to the Synods of Wes- 
tern Reserve, Utica, Genesee, and Geneva. Ayes, 
83— Nays, 17. 

3. That the Synod cordially approve of the act 
of the late General Assembly, appointing a Board 
of Foreign Missions, through which channel our 
Church in her peculiar and distinctive character, 
as a large and influential branch of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, can aid in sending the Gospel to the 
heathen. Adopted without a division, only two 
voices were heard in opposition. 3 
4, That, this Synod do approve of the course of 
the late General Assembly in relation to the 
American Home Missionary Society, and the 
American Education Society, by whatever name 
called, so far as the Assembly have pronounced it 
inexpedient for these Societies to operate within 
our bounds. Ayes, 85— Nays, 14. 

5. That, in the opinion of this Synod, the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, being formed by the 
General Assembly, the Assembly had full power to 
dissolve it—and under all the circumstances of the 
case, they believe the Assembly were fully justified 
in the act by which that Presbytery was dissolved 
—at the same time, it is the opinion of the Synod, 
that the constitution required of the Assembly, to 
have assigned the members to the Presbyteries, 
within whose bounds they were located. Ayes, 
71—Nays, 23. 


From the Western Presbyterian Herald. 
SYNOD OF CINCINNATI. 


_ Mr. Eprror:—The Synod of Cincinnati, at its 
late meeting in Springtield, directed the Stated 
Clerk to publish such parts of their proceedings as 
might appear to him of sufficient interest to be laid 
before the community. ‘The following items of 
business are therefore furnished for your columns. 
Synod was opened with 4 sermon by Dr. J. L. 
Wilson, the last moderator, from Heb. v. 12-14, 
and vi. 1-3. The members in attendance num- 
bered about one hundred and twenty. Rev. John 
Rankin was chosen Moderator, and Messrs. Graham 
and Steel, temporary clerks. 
The following preamble and resolution were of- 
fered, viz: Whereas it is the bounden duty of 
every ecclesiastical judicatory, to pay a sacred re- 
gard to the constitution of the church, and also to 
guard it against infraction, as far as in their power. 
And whereas the last General Assembly of our 
church declared that the Synods of Western Re- 
serve, Utica, Geneva and Genesee, were not con- 
stitutionally branches of the Presbyterian church ; 
and on the ground of that resolution, excluded all 
the commissioners belonging to those Synods from 
their seats. And whereas, in the opinion of this 
Synod, those Synods were, and still are, constitu- 
tionally branches. of the Presbyterian church. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That from and after the time when 
the members of those Synods were excluded from 
the house, that body was so dismembered as to be 
no longer & constitutional quorum to do business ; 


and therefore, froém:‘arid' after that date, their reso- 


ations ‘and: injunctions are  bindi 


on’ the 
‘Churches, Preabyteries or Synods belonging to the 


After considerable di ion, the vote was taken 


‘and resulted as follows:. The first and second pe- 


this Synod, constitutionally branches of the Pres- 
byterian church, was mage gg a majority of two 
votes, Yeas 59; Nays 57. The resolution was 
rejected by a majority of four, Yeas 56; Nays 60. 

The committe to whom was referred the letter of 
the committee of a at South 
ver, respecting the Theological Seminary at sait 

lace, ; and that the subject 
indefinitely postponed. The report was accep- 
ted and adopted. 7 

A missionary sermon was preached, and a collec- 
tion taken up, amounting to $64 42, which was 
placed in the hands of the treasurer pro tem, to be 
paid to the order of the agent of the General As- 
sembly’s Board of Missions. 

The committee appointed to prepare a memorial 
from this Synod ‘to the next General Assembly, on 
the subject of S , reported the follo viny viz: 

1. That whereas the last General Assembly did 
refuse to hear the sundry memorials on this sub- 
ject, presented by the Synod, and by the Churches 
aud Presbyteries under their care, therefore, Re- 
solved, That the members of this Synod do feel 
aggrieved that the General Assembly should re- 
fuse to take up and consider the subject of said 
emeriels, and not even permit the reading of 
them. 

2. That whereas the memorial last presented by 
this Synod was not read before the Assembly, 
therefore, Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be again prepared and forwarded to the next Gene- 
ral Assembly. The report was adopted, Yeas 60; 
Nays 29. 

Synod adjourned to meet in the 2d Presbyterian 
church, Cincinnati, on the third Thursday of Octo- 
ber, 1838. SAMUEL STEEL, S. C. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Judge Mc Nairy.—The Nashville Banner of the 13th 


inst. says:—* ‘I'he venerable John McNairy, formerly 
Judge ot the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
district of Tennessee, and an old and valued citizen of 
Nashville, died at his residence near this city,'on Fri- 
day evening, aged 75 years.” 

Union Mills—The extensive and valuable Union 
Flour Mills on Hatchie river, Tennessee, were all de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of tbe 21st ult. 


Sugar.—The planters along our coast have been for 
some time back, busily engaged in cutting down their 
cane—the first cut down is gencrally preserved for 
planting in spring; some sugar has, however, been 
made, though the boiling may be said to be now pro- 
perly commencing. From the trials that have hitherto 
been made, we understand good cane yields about one 
hogshead to the acre, but the longer the cane is with- 
out being cut down the better it proves. In the West 
Indies, where it is fifleen months (the first crop) 
sumetimes without being cut down, it yields about 
four or five tines that quantity. The frosts of winter, 
however, in this climate, oblige our planters to cut 
down their crops without giving the same length of 
time to ripen.— La, Adv. 


New Jersey State Prison—The Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser of Wednesday contains a synopsis of the re- 
port of the state prison committee, to the New Jersey 
legislature, from which we gather the following. The 
nuinber of prisoners at the close of the last year was 
112. ‘There have been added during the year 63—dis- 
churged and pardoned during the same period 34, 
leavirg in prison at date of report, 141. 

The repurt of the commissioners is strong and de- 
cided in favour of the improved plan-of prison discip- 
line. Since its adoption, one year ago, the earnings 
of the prison have exceeded its expenditures by $1741. 
The previous year, under the old system, it fel] $1352 
short of supporting itself. ‘I‘he expenses were $973,08 
more the present, than the last year, in consequence of 
the removal of the prisoners to the new building; and 
the increased price of provisions; and yet the differ. 
ence in favour of this year, is the sum of $3093.72. 
W hat js of more importance than the mere pecuniary 
effects of the change, the general health of the priso- 
ners has been better than it was under the old systein, 
and there has been no death since the removal in Oc- 
tober of last year. The committee likewise report 
that there has been a striking improvement in the 
whole bearing and manners of the prisoners, since the 
change in the mode of treatment. ‘The account of 
the expenses and earnings of the year stand thus: 


Provisions, $3955 50 | Profits of weaving,$5160 69 
Clothing, 406 81 | Shoemaking, 2417 29 
Incidentals, 1364 98 | Chairmaking, 3447 38 
Hospital account, 47 58 | Cooperage, 141 08 
Fuel, 903 39 | Sundries, 1949 51 
Furniture, 119 77 | Interest received, 30 88 
Total expenses, $6793 06 | Total earnings, 13 146 73 


Deduct expenses, 6,798 03 


Profits of the year, $6,348 70 
Deduct salaries of officers, 4607 29 
And we have aclear balance of | $1741 41 


The present number of inmates in the Prison is 141, of 
whom five are females. There is among them a boy 
of only nine years, and 22 are under twenty years of 
e. Ofthe whole number 17 have a good education, 
89 can‘barely read and write, and the remaining 35 
can neither read nor write.—New York Com. Adv. 


Melancholy Death from Exposure and Want.—John 
I. Gross, Esq., Coroner, held an inquest on Thursday 
morning, near the corner of Douglass and Potter 
streets, Baltimore, over the body of Mrs. Kelly, widow, 
white woman. Verdict of the jury, death from expo- 
sure and want. It appeared in evidence, that this 
woman has been ill for a morth past, has had no care 
or attention bestowed, nor any Samaritan to approach 
her bed side except her two female children, one about 
six years old, and the other about eight, who described 
the dying scene of her mother to the jury. The chil- 
dren are naked, the younger one particularly has no- 
thing to cover herselfi—Baltimore Sun. 

Honourable Bequest.— The late lamented Charles 
Carroll Harper, Esq. of Baltimore, has bequeathed his 
valuable cabinet of minerals, with his books and in- 
struments relating to the scienee, to the Maryland 
Academy of Science and Literature, where they have 
been deposited at the request of the Testament, by Ro- 
bert Gilmor, Esq. and Professor Ducatel. 


Fire and Loss of Life.-—Vhe stable of the Bell Ta- 
vern, at Richmond, Va., was destroyed by fire on Fri- 
day morning. By the falling of one of the walls, Hugh 
A. Tolland was killed, and Henry Gallagher very dan- 
gerously injured. ‘They were both members of the 
fire department, and natives of Baltimore. 


Grain.—Wheat was selling at Chillicothe on the 
11th instant at 90 cents per pushel; a fall of ten cents 
from the price of the previous week. Flour was five 
dollars and fitty cents per barrel. 


Commenduable-—The Common Council of Rochester, 
at their, meeting on Tuesday last, passed sundry reso. 
lutions relating to the late Mr. Lyman, who was mur- 
dered in that city.. Among them was one of condo- 
lence to the widow, and authorising a deed of a burial 
lot to be presented to her; also directing the city trea- 
surer to pay Mrs. Lyman one hundred dollars, “as a 
slight token of the sensibility of the board for the se- 
vere affliction she is now suffering.” 


Cotton.—It appears from the Arkansas papcrs, that 
the cotton crops in the counties bordering upon the 
Mississippi, and the Red river, are very excellent both 
in quality and in quantity, and that they promise to 
excel every previous crop in that quarter. 


' A Caution.—The practice so very common, of leap- 
ing from carriages going at full speed, was attended at 
Nashville, a few days ago, with another fatal proof of 
its impropriety. ‘lhe Nashville Banner states that 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dunn, the respected lady of Michael C. 
Dunn, Esq. of that vicinity, was suddenly killed, by 
springing from her carriage while the horses were 
running off. ‘The carriage, containing Mrs. Dunn and 
her two daughters, Miss Duun and Mrs. John Thomp- 
son, was on the turnpike, when the horses took fright, 
and the first named ladies attempted to alight from the 
dvor. Miss Dunn was severely injured, aud her mo- 
ther al~ost instantly killed. 


Fire—We learn from the Bedford (Pa.) Inquirer, 
that fhe Deep Spring Woollen Factory, near Schells- 
burg, in that county, was totally destroyed by fire, on 
the night of the 10th inst., with all its valuable machi- 
nery and stock of materials on hand. According to 
the report of the superintendent, who had given the es- 
tablishment his personal inspection late on the evening 
before, the fire could not have been the result of acci- 
dent, nor of spontaneous combustion. His conclusion 
therefore was, that it was the work of design. The loss 
falls heavily on the proprietors, and is an injury to the 
neighbourhood. 

A. Veteran.—There is now living at Lawrenceville, 


(Ga.) a revolutionary veteran named Johu Davis, who 
served through the whole of the revolution, who is now 


106 years old.. ‘He‘will now ride on horseback twenty 
miles a day with ease; he writes without spectacles ; 
his hearing is good, 

though, says the Lewrenceville Gazette, he cannot but 
acknowledge 

age. 


that he begins to feel the effects of uld 
rapraphs of the preamble were agreed to, without zy fy | | 
division. The lust paragraph, declaring that with an Elephant.—An elephant in pass’ 
four Synods were, ‘and still are, in the opinion of | ‘tough Upper Rahway last week was treated by a 


boy, with cabbage Icaves and a paper of tobacco, just 
by the way of dessert. Not relishing the latter, and 
feeling somewhat vexed, he raised his trunk and 
knocked over two or three citizens who happened to be 
near; aud if he did not hurt them, they were, at all 
events, considerably scared!—Rahway (N.J.) Herald. 

German Convention.—We learn that a convention 
of German delegates from all parts of the Uuited States, 
was held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 8th inst., 
the object of which was to take into cunsideration some 
means to improve the present system of education. 
They resolved on the establishment of a Seminary for 
teachers in which the German and English languages 
ate to be tiught. The Convention also resolved upon 
measures to tuke the emigrants who arrive at our sea- 
ports without sufficient means to proceed farther, to 
such places as they may wish. Should the Seminary 
be established, and the other objects of the Convention 
be carried into effect, our German citizens will have 
done honour to themselves and credit to the country. 
The number of delegates present were about forty. 
Messrs. N. Stemmeir, and T. Umbstaether, were there 
as delegates to represent our German citizens of 
Cleaveland and Cayahoga county. Mr. Francis J. 
Grund, of Philadelphia, known as the author of a work 
on America, published in London, presided. 


Meteors again.—On Sunday evening a friend of ours 
sat up to watch for the annual display of shooting 
stars. He says that the night was one of extraordi- 
nary screnity, and so brilliant was the light of the full 
moon, that he was enabled to read fine newspaper 
print with as much ease as in the day time, hy the moon 
light only !—At about 2 o’clock on Monday morning the 
13th inst. the stars commenced their gambols. They all 
seemed to shoot from a common centre, in the vicinity of 
the Great Bear, and mostly in a northerly direction, 
many leaving luminous trains behind for two or three 
seconds. The thermometer, (about the commencement 
of the display) stood at 42° Far.; but as the morning 
advanced it fell gradually to 37°, at 20 minutes past 
4 A. M., when our informant left his position (on the 
top of a three story house up town) and retired to rest. 
Up to that time, he had counted (jifty-one meteors, of 
various degrees of brilliancy, some of them very beau. 
tiful; the usual auroral accompaniment was not ob- 
served, probably because of the unusual brilliancy of 
the moon; nor was there any where, during the entire 
night, a cloud to be seen.—N. Y. Mer. Adv. 


Thanksgiving in Ohio.—Gov. Vance, of Ohio, has 
‘** in conforinity to the good old custom of our fathers,” 
appointed Thursday, the 14th day of December next, 
to be observed by the people of that State, as a day of 
Public Thanksgiving and prayer.—The great abun. 
dance of the “ fruits of the earth,” during the past sea- 
son, with which Providence had blessed that region, is 
assigned as one of the reasons which render appropri- 
ate the setting apart of such a day. 


Mortality at Natchez.—The Mississippi Free Trader 
contains an account of the ravages of the yellow fever 
in Natchez, with the number of deaths in the months 
of September and October. Those of the former month 
amounted to 76, in the latter to 168—the total for the 
two months 244. ‘Phe editors add, “this is quite a 
tithe abstracted from the number of our citizens who 
have remained in the city. 


New York Banks.—The Albany Argus has published 
the monthly returns of the New York Bank Commis. 
sioners for the Ist instant. As cumpared with the 
month of October there has been a decrease of loans 
and discounts in the twenty-one Banks in the city of 
New York of 1,646,015 dollars, a decrease in the cir- 
culation of 713,049 dollars, and an increase in the 
amount of specie 134,537 dollars. In the ninety-five 
Banks included in the statement the decrease of loans 


tion 32,037 dollars, increase of specie 195,409 dollars, 
decrease of individual deposits 507,818 dollars, decrease 
of debt to the United States 210,773 dollars. 


Port Deposit Bank—The Carlisle (Pa.) Herald and 
Expositor remarks :—* We understand that this Insti- 
tution, which suspended operations about three years 
since, is making arrangements to cominence operation 
in the course of a short time. ‘There is, we believe, 
much of the paper of this bank in the possession of the 
people ot Cumberland and Perry counties. Speculators 
are now among us endeavouring to purchase it for a 
few cents in the dollar, with the almost absolute ccr- 
tainty of having it redeemed at its full nominal value. 
We therefore auvise all holders of this paper to keep it 
until the bank shall resume operations.” 


Fire in the Mountains.—The Shippensburg, (Pa.) 
Herald says that an extensive fire is raging ou the 
South Mountain, (Blue Ridge) about six miles south 
east from that place, said to have been accidentally set 
on fire by the colliers. 


Labourers in demand.—The Illinois and Michigan 
canal, is, according to the Peoria Register, going on 


with spirit; many of the hands who quit on the reduc. , 
tion of the wages, have returned to work again. Frou 


two to three thousand more are wanted. Wages 
twenty dollars a month. Labourers are represented to 
be in great demand at Peoria, Illinois. 


Causes of Crime.—Judge Canonge, in his charge to 
the grand jury of the criminal court of New Orleans, 
which is at present sitting, particularly calls attention 
to the prevalence of drunkenness, and the habit of 
carrying concealed weapons. Froin these, says he, 
results the greater part of those odious crimes which 
have added so many cases to the criminal docket of 
New Orleans. 


Impostors.—The Fredericksburgh Arena states that 
a nunber of sturdy beggars, pretending to be Polish 
exiles, are prowling about the country, exciting the 
sympathies of the sentimental young ladies, and prey- 
ing on the purses of their mamnmmas. An Italian was 
recently detected by a young Pole, who was engaged 
on some business at a house where he applied for re- 
lief, who immediately addressed his quasi countryman, 
but found him altogether ignorant of the Polish lan- 
guage. 

Indian Difficulties on the Frontier—The “ Far 
West,” a paper published at Liberty, inserts a letter 
from Gen. Lucas, which, it will be seen, abundantly 
sustains all the statements made in relation to the bor- 
der difficulties. The letter is dated at Independence, 
Oct. 14, is addressed to the editor, and says :—* Hav- 
ing noticed from a short paragraph, published in the 
Far West of the 12th inst. that you were in an error 
relative to a threatened invasion by the Osage Indians 
upon our South Western fronticr. I have deemed it 
proper to give you a true statement of facts connected 
with that matter. On the 16th of September, I re- 
ceived 4 communication signed by five respectable 


to Van Buren county, for civil and military purposes,) 
calling upon me, as the commander of this division, for 
a portion of men, to be held in readiness to repel an 
expected aggression of the Osage Indians, who were 
then embodying and making extravagant threats upon 
their property and persons. I also received additional 
information the same day, from a gentleman of Van 
Buren county, who stated, that he had seen and con- 
versed with an Osage Indian, who told him that there 
was then a large party of the Osages together, near the 
State line, and that so soon as the balance of their 
party came in say (600 or 70U), that they intended to 
inake an invasion on the white settlement, and they 
would kill and destroy any stock that they saw proper : 
and if the white men made any resistance, they would 
use their scalping knives on them. Upon receiving 
the foregoing communication and subsequent informa. 
tion, I issued orders (under date of the 16th ult.) to 
Brigadier Generals Wilson and Almond, making a re- 
quisition on their respective Brigades of 230 men, to be 
furnished by each, to be held in readiness to march at 
an hour’s warning to repel the Indians in case they 
attempted to carry their threats into execution. ‘The 
men were raised on the 23d ult. I received orders 
from the commander.in-chief, under date of 18th ult. 
requiring me virtually to do what I had previously 
done. I do not now apprehend that the Indians will 
attempt an aggression, as I am informed that they are 
apprised of the movements made for their reception. 


The Exploring Expedition—We understand, says 
the Boston Journal, that all the members of the scien- 
tific corps attached to the Southern Exploring Expe- 
dition, have been assembled in New York by order of 
the Secretary of the Navy, and reported for duty to 
the Commander. The various branches of science 
have been assigned in the following manner :—Alfred 
Agate, of New York, Botanical Draftsman ; Reynell 
Coates, of Philadelphia, Comparative Anatomy and 
Helminthology ; Juseph P. Couthoy, of Boston, Acti- 
nology, Concholovy, and Maldcology; James D. Dana, 
of New Haven, Geology and Mineralogy ; E. H. Dar- 
ley, of Philadelphia, Zoological Draftsman, particularly 
in reference to the various races of Man; J. Drayton, 
of Philadelphia, Zoological Draftsman, for the inferior 
animals; James Eights, of Albany, N. Y., Palxonto- 
logy, or organic remains; Asa Gray, of New York, 
and Wm. Rich, of Washington, D. C., Botany ; Hora- 


New York, Landscape Painting ; Walter R. Johnson, 
of Meteorology, and its collateral 


‘and ‘his ‘step firm and elastic ;. 


and discounts is 1,964,821 dollars, increase of circula- | 


citizens of Bates county, (a district of country attached 


tio E. Hale, of Boston, Philology; Raphaei Hoyle, of 


gy; Charles. Pickering, of Philadelphia, Icthyology 
and Erpetolagy; John W. Randall, ot Boston, Crusta- 
ceology and Entomology.—The Depurtinents of Mam- 
malogy and Ethnography, it is believed, have not yet 
been assigned. Those of Astronomy, Hydrography, 


and Topography will probably be committed to the 
charge of some of the Naval officers accompanying 


the Expedition. Besides the above, the fullowing have 
Philadelphia, Assistant Zoological Draftsman; Mr. 
McGuigan, of Philadelphia, as ‘T'axidermist; Mr. Sny- 
der as instrument maker. We are much gratified to 
learn that the scientific corps has been organized as a 
strictly temperance body. ‘he members have thus vol- 
untarily assumed a noble position, which will doubtless 
tend to contribute much to the success of this great 
national enterprize. It imparts a moral as well as an 
intellectual dignity to that body—and presages the 


sail by the first week in December—and the best 
wishes of the American people will attend them. 


Grain.—Letters from Ohio, state that the farmers 
have large stocks of wheat, but cannot sell it for want 
of funds in circulation. The Banks have drawn in 
nearly all their notes, and cannot now discount in ex. 
pectation of soon resuming specie payments. Wheat 
at Massillon is 90 cents. 


Naval.—T he United States ship Independenbe, Com. 
Nicholson, from Cronstadt, via England, arrived at 
Madeira on the 12th of Octuber. ‘The sloop of war 
Fairfield, and brig Dolphin, were at anchor off Buenos 
Ayres on the 25th of September, to sail for Rio Janeiro 
in a fewdays. The sloop of war Ontario, on a cruise, 
and schooner Grampus, for Nassau, sailed from Havana 
on the 3d iastant. 


The Pork Trade.—The Chilicothe Gazette, premises 
that for several years past, that town hus been a mart 
for buyers and sellers of pork, to a great extent, re- 
marks, that owing to certain influences over which 
neither party has-any control, there have been no 
transactions in the article there worth mentioning, this 
season. Purchasers had thus far made no offer ex- 
ceeding $3.50 per hundred, and this price had not been 
acceded to by sellers. In some parts of Ohio, as 
stated by that paper, occasional sales had been made 
at four dollars. The Gazette adds that hundreds of 
hogs have been driven from that great pork country 
within a few weeks past, seeking an eastern market, 
where better prices seem to prevail, and that “ thou- 
sands more will probably follow.” 


Population of Boston.—According to an official re- 
port made to the Common Council of Boston, the total 
number of inhabitants amounts to 80,803. 


FROM FLORIDA. 

The Charleston papers contain advices from St. Au- 
gustine to the 9th inst., inclusive. On that day Gen. 
Hernandez returned from his expedition to Spring 
Garden, the “ glorious” results of which were the cap- 
ture of 53 Indians, and the recapture of 16 negroes. 
Twenty-two of the Indians are warriors, and among 
these are two sons of the chief Philip. General Jesup 
had returned to St. Augustine. The road ordered by 
Gen. Jesup to be cut from Fort Hanson and the high- 
est navigable point of Deep Creek, has been completed 
by Lieut. Whitehurst, and supplies are now received 
trom Garey’s Ferry by that officer, commanding at 
Fort Hanson. 

Indian Mediation —The Charleston Courier says :— 
We learn that the influential Cherokee Chiet John 
Ross, bas offered to mediate between the Government 
and the Seininoles ; and a deputation is to proceed to 
Florida, charged with a talk, from him, and with au- 
thority to convey, unharimed, any of the Seminoles who 
may desire to visit the city of Washington for the pur- 
pose of concluding a treaty. 

The sloop Veto, arrived at Apalachicola, on the 
fourth instant, in three days from ‘T'ampa, and reported 
the arrival there, just as she was leaving the Bay, of 
700 western Indians. ‘The report of the capture of 
OseEota had not reached ‘l'ainpa when the Veto sailed. 
The war was not by any means considered closed. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From London papers to the 10th of October, received 
at New York. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The British Parliament was to convene on the 15th 
of November. 

‘The returns of revenue for the quarter ending Oct. 
10th, exhibited a fall off, as compared with the corres. 
ponding quarter of the previous year, of 917,6611. in 
the customs, 156,562/. in excise, 122,4891. in stamps, 
26,7951. in taxes, and 35391. in. miscellancous ; and 
gain on nothing except 19,006. on the Post Office. 
The nett decrease on the quarter was 1,187,762; on the 
year, 2,097,295. 

Liverpoot Corton Market, Oct. 11.—The Cotton 
market on ‘I'uesday was exceedingly- inactive, and the 
sales did not exceed 1000 bags, at rather drooping 
prices. To day there wasa moderate demand, chiefly 
trom the trade, and 2500 bags were sold at fair prices: 
particulars of which are not worthy of notice. 


SPAIN. 

Letters from Bayonne of the,5th October, state that 
on Carlos, closely pursued by Espartero, had rapidly 
ssed through Atienza and Burgo de Osma, and en 

créd the Pinarees of Soria. In Navarre, the Carlists, 
after being repulsed from before Peraka, invested Lo- 
dosa, whence they were forced to retire by Iriarte. On 
the 3d, two naval expeditions sailed from St. Sebastian, 
with troops and artillery, but their destination was un- 
known. It was supposed they were sent to take pos- 
session of Motrico and several other points of the Can- 
tabrian coast, garrisoned by the Cuarlists. A new con- 
tribution of 10,000 dollars had been levied on Bilboa. 
The authorities, in imitation of those of St. Sebastian, 
had opposed the departure of a battalion of the garrison 
for Santander. By a proclamation published at Parn- 
peluna, all the inhabitants who could not lay in three 


| months’ provisions had been ordered to quit the place. 


PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon dates are to the 4th of October. Marshal 
Saldanha and several officers who had espoused the 
charterist cause were still remaining at Vigo; but the 
Duke of Terceira, with his wife and family, was in the 
‘Tagus on board the English ship Malabar, intending 
to come to England. ‘The Cortes had decided in fa- 
vour of two legislative Chambers, by sixty-four votes 
against sixteen. 

GERMANY. 

A great continental Rail Road is contemplated across 
the north of Germany. ‘The line, as contemplated, is 
from the frontiers of France to Ghent and Aix la Cha- 
pelle. Prussia is making 50 miles of a Rail Road, 
which is to extend to Berlin. ‘I'he companies on the 
Rhine and Weser are also busily at work. In North 
Germany the country is flat, and the expense will not 
excecd one half the roads in Belgium. 


AFRICA. 

‘The Duke of Nemours was on the march to 
Constantine. The expedition is 12,000 with 3000 
horses, mules, or camels. The road was excessively 
bad, but as the army would make easy marches of 
three or four leagues only a day, they would not feel 
any particular inconvenience from this circumstance. 
The Bey’s intention was to keep the field with 6000 
horse, and to commit the defence of Constantine to the 
Aga, and the 5000 regular troops he has in his service. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres papers to September 23d have been 
received at New- York. The army of the Argentine 
Republic had marched as far as the province of Jujui, on 
its way to Bolivia, in which latter republic, it is said, 
the majority of the inhabitants were ready to receive 
the Argentines with open arms. 

The government of Buenos Ayres has prohibited 
the exportation of gold and silver, whether manufic- 
tured or in dust, ingots or coined, except watches and 
other personal ornaments in actual use. ‘I‘he prohibi- 
tion tu commence from the Ist of September. The 
penalty of infringement is a fine equal to the amount 
expo'ted, or imprisonment for four: years, besides the 
confiscation of the metal exported. ‘The prohibition 
does not include gold or silver imported, which it is 
permitted to export within 6 months from the time of 
importation. Vessels leaving the port ate allowed to 
take 50 dollars to defray expenses, and passengers 17 
dollars each. 

Cuiu1.—The murderers of Senor Portales, the Chilian 
minister of war, were executed at Quillota, the scene 
of their crime, on the 4th of July. They were eight 
in number, viz. two colonels, Vidaurre and ‘Toledo, four 
captains, a lieutenant and a corporal. Vidaurre’s head 
was subsequently exposed upon a pole, and the right 
arm of one of the captains upon another. Some others 
of the accomplices had been banished to the island of 
Juan Fernandez. ‘The crime of Vidaurre was of more 
than ordinary blackness, for Portales had been his 
greatest benefactor. On the very day before the mur- 
der, Vidaurre accepted from his victim a fine horse, a 
valuable sword, and a richly embroidered cap. 

The expedition against Peru, or rather against San- 
ta Cruz, was expected to sail about the 20th of August. 
General Blanco Encalada was to command both the 
naval and military forces of Chili, employed in the ex- 
pedition; and Lafuente, ex-president of Peru, was to 
lead the numerous Peruvian emigrants and exiles who 
had tuken up arms against the ursurpation of the 

Prrv.—Santa Croz had issued letters of marque 


branches ;* Titian R. Peale, o iladelphia, Ornitholo- 


against all the enemies of the Peru-Bolivian confedera- 


been appointed as assistants : Wm. B. McMurtrie, of'| ; 


most happy results. The Expedition will probably |. 
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tion. The Mercurio states that Santa Cruz is adopting 
the harshest. ad most arbitrary. medsurés against 
strangers, on the pretext of suspecting thein ta be 
spics. A number of merchants, travelling on business, — 
had been arrested at Arica, and sent prisoners fo Cal. 
lao, against wliom nothing could be alleged except that 
they had been in Chili. ' Amung them was a citizen 
of the Argentine Republic. 

Most of the Chilian residents ta Pera have been or- 
dered to leave the country, and those permitted to re- 
main are plaeed under surveillance. It is said also 
that heavy contributions have been levied by the pro, 
tector on their property. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received by the Genera} 
Assembly’s Board of Education from the lth of Oc. 
tober to the 15th of November, 1837, inclusive. 


F.-N. Buck, Central eh. Philadelphia, $20 ; 

— Ficid, do. $20; A. G. Miller, do. 

$20; J. V. Cowell, do. $20; F. V. Krag, 

do. $20; H. F. Heberton, do. $15; Rev. 

Dr. Jno. McDowell, do. $10; D. Kirk- 

patrick, do. $10; S. H. Perkins, $5; J. 

McAuley, $5; Thomas McCorkle, $5; 

Mary Heberton, $5; Robert Shepherd, 

$5; Mrs. Cornelius, $2; Ann E. Heber- 

ton, $3; F. S. Innes, $2; R. O. Gray, 

$2; M. Hart, 1; do. 50 cts; F. B 

Davis, $1; S. Stenfeltz, $3; M. Wal- 

ter, $1; E. R. Johnson, $3; J. Angel, 

$1; Mrs. Scott, 3]; Master J. Scott, $1; 

George W. Pierson, $1; J. H. Camp. 

bell, $1; S, J. Stockley, $1; S. Nash, 

$1; Mrs. Howe, $1; Mrs. Brookfield, 

$3; the above per Rev. F. McFarland, 

Cor. Sec, p . $189 50 
Spring Creek ch. Va. by J. D. Ewing, per 

do , $94 50 


Oxford, do. by P. Hull, per do. - 6000 
Falling Spring ch. by D. Laird, 
86 25; do. by Rev. J. D. Ew- 
ing, $30; per do. * - 8695 
Oak Grovech.by J.D.Ewing,perdo. 7 S50 
Mossy Creek by J.A.Vanlear,perdo. 8 50 
Presb. ch. Charlestown, Kenhawaco. 
per Rev. J. M. Brown, per do. 50 00 
New Monmouth ch. by R. Mor- 
rison, per do. . , . 35 00--291 73 
Presb. ch. West Galway, N. Y. per - 
Rev. J. Wood, ‘ 1 1k 
East Galway, do. per do, . . 1400 
Greenfield, do. per do. 
Ballston, do. per do. 1400 
Presb. New York, balance per H. 
Auchincloss, . ‘ 1 50 
Chariton in part, per Rev. J. Wood, 13 57 
Do. balance on last year’scollection, 5 42 
per J. Wood, . ; - 1899 
Presb. ch. Amsterdam Village, in 
part, per do. . . . 387 36 
Collections in Va. from Pole Green 
and Salem ch. per do. . 87 00—199 52 


Presb. ch. head of Christiana and White Clay 
Creek, in part, (Rev. A. K. Russell) per 


Centre ch. Pa. per Rev. S. G. Winches- ? 
Slate Ridge, do. perdo. . . 45 00—69 00 


The above to constitute the Rev. S. Park 
Honorary member of the Board. 
Presb. ch. Chesnut Level, Pa. per Rev. S. 


G. Winchester, 23 OF 
Presb. ch. Chilisquayne, balance of collec- 

tions, per Rev. D. W. Smith, by J. A. 

Presb. ch. Warrior Run, Pa. per do. - 1000 
Presb. ch. Derry, do. per do 
Balance from Presb. ch. Belair and Church- 

ville, Md. per Rev. S.G. Winchester, . 8 75 
Collection from Ladies and others of East 

Kishicoquillas Valley, to constitute the 

Rev. J. Moore Honorary member of the 

C. McMicken, 1 dollar ; J. Cook, 1 do.; Mrs. 

Cook, 50 cts.; Mrs. M. Furgusson, 2 dol. 

lars; Mrs. E. Morrison, 50 cts.; Rev. J. 

H. Grier 5 dollars; balance from Presb. 

ch’s. Pine Creek and Jersey Shore, per 

Rev. J. H. Grier, - 1000 
Presb. ch. Faggs Manor, on acc. sub. for 1837, 

per Rev. A. Hamilton, . ‘ - 26 00 
Collection in !st. Presb. ch. (Dr. Campbell's) 

Albany, per Rev. Wm. Chester, - 361 20 
Ladies Benevolent Soc. do. Cainpbell Scholar- 

ship, per do. 75 00 
Sunday School Soc. do. per do. + 00 
Ladies prayer meeting, do. per do. . - 10 00 
Second Presb. ch. in part, (Dr. Sprague’s) 

Albany, per do. . ‘ ° - 384 37 
Presb. ch. Stockport, (Rev..8. Scovel’s) perdo. 21 35 
Do. do. Scotchtawn, (Rev. M. Baldwin’s) 

per do, . 6000 
Do. do. Lansingburg, from Mrs. Blatchford, . 

per do. . - 1000 
Presb. ch. Johnetown, N. Y. per do. . £8 
Second st. ch. ‘Troy, (Dr. Snodgrass’) in part 

per do. . 100 80 
In part of Scholarship, from Rev. D. X. Jun- 

kin’s ch. N. J. per Dr. Junkin, . - 25 00 
Collections in and about Pittsburgh, Pa. per 

Rev. F. McFarland, D. Deruelle, and 

Rev. W. D. Smith, 4 . . 689 25 
Presb. ch. Alexandria, D.C. per Dr. Mitchell. 60 00 
Presb. ch. ‘l'aneytown, Md. per Mrs. Birnie. 5 00 


Balance of Collections ip Presb. ch. Waterford, 

per Dr. Stephens, ‘ ‘ ‘ 00 
Presb. ch. Goshen, N. Y. in part per do. - 12200 
J. Cuwperthwait, Rutger st. ch. N. Y.5dol- 

lars; S. Horn, 5 do.; W. Brown, 5 do.; 

Mr. Oakley, do. 1; W. Anderson, do. 5; 

R. S. Place, do. 5; R. Phillips, do. 1; A. 

McCallum, do. 5; collection in the ch. 

27 35 cts; W. Woodhull, 3 dolls.; E. 

Platt, .do. 30; G. Hopkins, do. 5; the 


above per Dr. Snodgrass, ‘ . 9730 
Collection in the Rev. Mr. Burtt’s ch. Cincin- 

nati, ‘ ‘ - 2300 
Presb. Ruanoke per Rev. Dr. Graham, - 100 00 
Colicetions in part by Rev. Mr. Deruelle, . 5 25 
Second instalment for 1837, from Young 

Meun’s Ed. Soc. 10th ch. Phila. . . 468 75 


$3541 29 
JOS. B MITCHELL Treasurer. — 


MARRIED. 

At Frechold, New Jersey, on Wednesday, the 15th 
instant, by the Rev. D. V. McLean, the Rev. James 
Cxark, of Philadelphia, to Miss Jutta, daughter of Dr. 
Joun Tennent Woovnu tt, of Monmouth, New Jersey. 

At Philadelphia, on ‘Tuesday morning, the 21st inst. 
by the Rev. H. A. Boardinan, Mr. Henry B. Lupron, 
of Bridgeton, New Jersey, to Miss Mary F. Lesue,. 
of Philadelphia. : 

At Pittsburg, Pa. on the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Bruce, the Rev. James Kerr, of Hampshire county, 
Virginia, to Miss Marcaret, daughter of Mr. Davip 
McWuirter, of Pittsburg. 


DIED. 

At Philadelphia, on Friday morning, the 17th inst. 
the Rev. James Patrerson, in the 56th year of his age, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of the North. 
ern Liberties, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 

The Presbytery of Newton will hold an adjourned 
mecting at Clinton, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 5th 
day of Desenber next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. ; 

N. Cannes, Stated Clerk. 


TRACT VISITERS MEETING. 

The Tract Visiters’ Monthly Prayer Meeting will 
be held next Monday evening, in the Lecture Room of 
the First Presbyterian Church, on Washington Square, 
ut 7 o’clock. All Tract Visiters with their friends, 
are affectionately invited to attend. , 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 


A sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening, at 
7 o’clock, in the church on Eighth and Cherry streets, 
by the Rev. Dr. McDowell, to the young men of the 
Philadelphia Institute. 
LADES BUTTER.—20 firkins of the celebrated 
Glades Butter from Somerset county, Pa. just 
received in fine order. This butter is equal, if not su- 
perior to the N. Y. and in 
all firkins expressly for family use. For sale by — 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 244 Market street, Philadelphia. . 


nov 25 
EMOIR OF MRS. LOWRIE.—A Memoir of Mrs. 
Lonisa A. Lowrie, of the Northern India Missios, 
by the Rev. Ashbei G. Fairchild. With an Injromect 
by the Rev. Elisha P. Swift. Second edition, Revise 
Published and for sale at the South-Basteomer Seventh 
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| SEXHORTATION. TO CHRISTIANS. 
Chritiany then from thy slambers, 


a 


Lord 
to do his will ; 
Ji Bare his blessed word hath taught thee, 
All its precepts to fulfil. 
“Stady this sacred treasure, 
And W humble fervent prayer, 
Seek to know thy Saviour’s pleasure, 
And to do it ‘boldly dare.” 
-. Then bast a divine commission, 
Execute without delay ; 
Rise from this supine condition, 
Pause not, th the world deride thee, 
Shrink n h thy way be rough; 
“Let the Saviour’s precepts guide thee, 
‘Phine’e the promise—'tis enough. 
“oward the:Gud of thy salvation, 
Let-thine eyes unceasing turn; 
«St his footstool take thy station, 
From his bright example learn. 


Not to love the world when smiling, 
Not to fear it when it frowns; 
_ But to shun its vain beguiling, 
Lest ‘it rob thee of thy crown. | 
Tell poor sinners, how the Saviour — 
Freely died that. they might live; 
Tell thent now to scek his favour, 
cae While he’s waiting to forgive. 
U all the joys of heaven, 
| ‘By world of endless woe; 
By the price for sinners given, 
Plead and do not let them go. 
Then in fervent supplication, 
Bow for them at mercy’s throne ; 
_ Till in ‘Christ they find salvation, 
Till they trust in him alone. _ ¥ 


CHRIST IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
A wreath 0” glory circles still his head— __ 
And yet he kneels—and yet he seems to be 
Convulsed with more than human agony : 
On his pale brdw the drops.are large and red 


_ As victim's blood at votive altar shed— 


_ His hands ave clasped, his eyes are raised in prayer. 
Alas! and is there strife He cannot bear, 
Who calmed .-the tempest, and who. raised the dead ? 


There is! there is! for now the powers of hell 


Are struggling for the mastery—’tis the hour 
When death exerts his last permitted power; 
When the dread weight of sin, since Adam tell, 
Is visited on Him, who deigned to dwell— 
© Aunian with men, that he might bear the stroke 
Of wrath divine, and burst the captive’s yoke; 
But O! of that dread strife, what words can tell ? 


Those—only those, which broke with many a groan 
From his full heart—* O Father, take away 
-Thecup of vengeance I must drink to-day — 
Yet, Father, not my will, but thine be dune” 
It could not pass away—tor He alone 
Was mighty to endure, and strong to save ; 
- Nor would Jehovah leave him in the grave, 


Nor could corruption taint his Holy Oue. Date. 


EVENING. 


When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
Thoughts of the heart, so soft ye flow! 
_ Not softer on the western wave 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 


Then all, by chance or fate removed 

_ Like spirits crowd upon the eye ; 
~ The few we liked—the one we loved ! 

And the whole heart is memory. 


Thus life is like a fading flower, © 
Its beauty dying as we gaze; 
Yet as the shadows round us lower, 
- Heaven pours above a brighter blaze. 


When morning sheds its gorgeous dye, 
Our hope, our heart, to earth is given; 
But dark and lonely is the eye 
‘I'nat turns not, at its eve, tu heaven. 


‘DLE SEARCH AFTER GOLD AND SILVER. 


.Were the history of the wild and ill-direct- 
ed effurts that have been made, even in Mas- 
sachussetts, in search of the precious metals, 
to be written, it would furnish many striking 
illustrations of the importance of your Ex- 
cellency’s suggestions. Permit me here to 
state a few facts on the subject. : 

The large quantities of the precious metals 
carried to Europe froin South America, soon 
after its discovery, naturally produced soine 
expectation of finding similar treasures here. 
Bat { cannot Jearn that our forefathers ex- 
pended large sums‘in making excavations, 
whére there was no reasonable prospect of 
finding any thing valuable. It was reserved 
for their descendants to exhibit a credulity 
and superstitious ignorance on the subject, 
that are both lamentable and ridiculous. 

Perhaps, at the present day, a belief in the 
mysterious virtues of the mineral rod, is the 
most common of these delusions. Probably 
many of our intelligent citizens can hardly 
credit the statement, thit there are men in 
various parts of the State, who profess not a 
little skill in this enchantment, and are not 
unfrequently sent for, one or two days’ Jour- 
ney, to decide whether there be ore or springs 
of water ina particular place. In general, but 
not always, these professors of divination be- 
long to the most ignorant classes in society ; 
for not long since, a venerable and respecta- 
ble man of good education, sincerely thought 
it his duty, occasionally to peregrinate with 
his divining rod, because it would work in his 
hands; and not a few intelligent men have a 
secret belief that the branches of a witch 
hazle ate attracted downward towards mine- 
ral substances, when in the hands of a certain 
individual. 


The following train of circumstances often | 


take place. A man, ignorant of mineralogy, 


finds upon his farm, a specimen of iron py- 


rites, or yellow mica, or galena, which he 
mistakes for gold or silver. Even if he shows 
it to a mineralogist, and he ts told that he is 
mistaken, he supects that his informant is de- 
ceiving him, in the hope of getting possession 
of the prize himself. He resolves to begin 
an excavation. And he sees enough in the 
shining particles of mica and feldspar that are 
thrown out, to buoy up his hopes, until his 
purse is well nigh drained. 

It-was probably in some such way, that the 
excavations were made in Worcester and 
Sterling, at the mines of arsenical iron and 
earbonate of iron ; although, in these cases, 
there would be sufficient ground for obtain- 
ing some of ‘these ores, since they do some- 
tines contain silver, But I cannot couceive 
why such extensive excavations were made, 
when a chemist might have easily settled the 

ueation as to their nature, by analyzing 100 
graing of the ore, unless it was on the errone- 
ous suppos'tion, which I find to be common, 
that mettallic veins generally become much 
richer end: larger, and.even change their con- 
tents, as they descend into the earth. 

‘The decomposition of iron pyrites, produ- 
cing heat and sometimes explosion, is supposed 
by some to be a strong indication of mineral 
riches ‘in the earth beneath, The man of the 
witch hazel rod is called, and if he confirms 
the suspicion, as he usually will, the excava- 
tion is commenced : nor is it suspended until 
a heavy draught has been made upon the 
man’s: pecuniary resources. An extensive 
excavation was mate, many years ago, I am 
toldyin Hubbardston ; ‘and from the character 


| company. 


the first impulse to the undertaking. In 
Pepperell, an individual has been engaged 
for several years, in pushing a drift into the 
rocks, which he has penetrated eight or ten 


_ prods; although individuals who have visited 


the spot, (i have not,) can discover nothing 
but iron pyrites. : 

In the year 1815, an individual succeded in 
getting a company formed and incorporated 
with a capital of eighty thousand dollars, 
called the Easton lead and silver mining 
The fruits of their labour may be 
seen in an excavation, in red granite nearly 
one hundred feet deep, at present nearly filled 
with water. I could not find a particle of ore, 
of any kind, in the fragments blasted out. A 
final stop was put to the work, by the killing 
of two men in blasting. 3 

Forty years since, a shaft was sunk in 
Mendon, in search of the precious metals. A 
little specular oxide of iron occurs at the place. 

Not many months since an individual call- 
ed upon me, with specimens of black blende 
or sulphuret of zinc, found in a neighbouring 
town, and which he strongly suspected to be 
silver. I informed him of its true nature, 
and seeing that the vision had got strong 


| hold upon his mind, I did all in my power to 


persuade him not to engage in searching for 
the ore. But the only effect was to stimulate 
him to commence an exploration with more 
ardour. ‘The zinc was found in a loose piece 
of rock lying in the field. The man’s impres- 
sion was, that even if that ore was of no use, 
it indicated something valuable beneath. Ac- 
cordingly he commenced digging. — Ere long, 
his faith was strengthened, by some one’s dis- 
covering a light, during the darkness, near the 
spot; and the last time [ heard from the man, 
he had penetrated the soil about seventy feet. 

The following case has been stated to me 
on such authority that I do not doubt its cor- 
rectness. 

‘Some forty or fifty years ago, a farmer, re- 
siding not far frown the centre of Massachu- 
setts, knocked off from a rock upon his farm, a 
piece of ore, which he sold in Boston for a 
considerable sum, as a rich ore of silver. 
From that time till the day of his death, he 
searchec in vain for the rock from which it was 
broken. The inference which he drew from 
his ill success, was, that Satan, (whi is thought 
by multitudes, to have unlimited power over 
the mineral treasures of the earth) had con- 
cealed or removed the precious vein. Con- 
ceiving, however, that some of his posterity 
might have more interest with that personage 
than himself, he reserved to his heirs the right 
of digging the ore, in the instrument which 
conveyed away his title to the land. His pos- 
terity were not forgetful of the reservation ; 
but they were convinced it would be of no 
use to them, unless they could meet with 
some individual who had entered into a 
league, (as the phrase is with the class of 
people whom I am describing,) with his Sa- 
tanic majesty. Last year they heard of such 
a man, a German in Pennsylvania, who had 
obtained possession of a wonderful glass, 
through which he could discover whatever 
lies hid beneath the soil. ‘The German was 
persuaded to visit the spot, and when I passed 
through the place, a little more than a year 


|ago, an excavation was about to be com- 


menced under his direction. And I have 
since been told that the work was prosecuted 
till the owner’s property was well nigh ex- 
pended. 3 

Still more ridiculous than the opinions and 
practices above mentioned, are soine still ex- 
isting in a few places in the State, relative to 
deposits of money, said to have been made by 
one Kidd, a celebrated buccaneer of early 
times. The statement is, that he frequently 
ascended our streams a considerable distance. 
and buried in their banks, large sums of 
money. ‘These are supposed to be guarded 
with sleepless vigilance by the personage 
mentioned before. But by the use of certain 
incantations, while digging for the treasure, 
it may be wrested out of his hands: for in- 
stance, perfect silence must reign during the 
operation, unless it be broken by the reading 
of the Bible, and all must be done in the 
night. ‘The last instance of the practice of 
this mummery, which I have heard of, occur- 
‘red a few years since on one of the branches 
of Westfield river. A hundred days’ work 
were expended upon the enterprise before it 
was abandoned. At one time those employ- 
ed in this work were greatly discouraged, by 
the intrusion of my informant, who, in spite of 
all they could do by gestures, broke silence 
and thus dissolved the charm. At another 
time, courage was revived by finding an iron 
pot, containing some bits of copper, deposit- 
ed there, the dry previous, by soine boys, who 
had learned what was going forward. 

I have given these rather mortifving details, 
partly because I doubt whether one tenth of 
our population are aware of the existence of 
such opinions and practices among us; and 
partly in the hope that the exposition may be 
instrumental in entirely eradicating them from 
the minds of those who have been thus delu- 
ded. For, like night fogs, they need only to 
be brought into the light of day to be dissi- 
pated. — Hitchcock. 


AMUSING ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Buckingham related the other evening, 
an amusing anecdote respecting the obelisks 
at Alexandria, known as Cleopatra’s needles. 


individuals of taste have wished to remove it, 
but their calculations have always failed. 
The English army, when in Egypt, also made 
the attempt, and al:hough the French army 
offered their assistance, and the most skilful 
engineers in the world were there to assist 
them, their combined powers proved insuff- 
cient. Subsequently the pacha, observing 
the high value which the Europeans placed 
on the antiquities of his country, determined 
to present this obelisk as a mark of his regard 
to the emperor of Russia, and accordingly 
wrote him a letter, begging his acceptance of 
it;and added that it was waiting his com- 
mands. ‘The emperor, nut to be outdone in 
generosity, replied with equal courtesy, and 
sent his epistle with a diamond ring and snuff 
box, of the value of £5000. The pacha ac- 
cepted the present. graciously, and pointing 
out the prostrite obelisk to the ainbassadors 
who brought it, desired them_to carry it with 
his compliments to the emperor of the Rus- 
sias. Not finding this conveniert, they re- 
turned home without it. Before long the pa- 
cna again presented it in due form to the em- 
peror of Austria, and received as before a 
handsome offering in return, say ing to the en- 
voys who-presented it, ‘ There is the obelisk, 
take it away.” The same compliment was 
paid to two other sovereigns of Europe, each 
of whom showed their sense of the honuvur in 
like manner with their predecessors. So that 
upon the whole, said Mr. Buckingham, it has 


of rock there, suspect that pyrites gave 


proved the most fortunate speculation the pa- | 
cha has ever engaged in. | 


One of these has fallen, but uninjured. Many |. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


P 


. Ofthe $8,000 communes into which France 


is divided it has frequently been said scarcely 
one-half are provided even with schools for 
elementary instruction. M. Lorain states 
that there are frequently whole cantons, of 
fifteen to twenty communes, in which nothing 
in the shape of a school is to be found. The 
ignorance of the mass of the population may 
easily be conceived. In the department of 
the Landes there are communes with 1500 
inhabitants, of whom not fifty are able to sign 
their names. In the department of the Saone 
and Loire there is a canton the notary of 
which never goes out without being accom- 
panied by the persons necessary to witness a 
signature, such gifted individuals not being 
easily met with, unless the lawyer take the 
precaution to bring them with him. In seve- 
ral communes of Lot and Garonne and of 
l’Orme the majority of the municipal council 
were unable to read. In the Basses Prye- 
nees it is nothing unusual for the maires even 
to be ignorant of the French language, so 
that the inspectors were obliged to communi- 
cate with them through the medium of inter- 
preters, as if they had been in a foreign 
country. ‘The schoolmaster in many instan- 


ces was found equally ignorant of any other 


language than the local patois. 

The ignorance of the people is the most 
striking in the south and west of France, but 
even in the north we meet with instances of 
privileged incapacity. 

The low state of cultivation in which the 
masses are found operates in itself as a diffi- 
culty in the way of a better system. ‘ Our 
fathers,” say the country people, “ knew as 
little as we, and it is not necessary that our 
children should know more.” ‘This was the 
usual reply to the remonstrances of the in- 
spectors when they attempted to excite the 
parents and the communal authorities to ex- 
ert themselves to obtain for their children the 
means of better mental cultivation. In places 
where there were at least three hundred chil- 
dren of an age fitting them for school, not 
more than 20 or 25 were found receiving in- 
struction. In one commune of the Gers the 
parents declared to the inspectors that they 
would not send their children to school even 
if they were paid for it. Nor need this oc- 
currence surprise, since in many cases even 
the municipal council avow similar opinions, 
having on several occasions refused to tax 
themselves for the maintenance of schools, al- 
leging that it did poor people more harm than 
good to give them any education ! 

The inspectors were frequently told that it 
would be dangerous to give a good education 
to village children, because if they did there 
would soon be nobody found to plough the 
land. And these remarks were not confined 
to simple peasants and untaught boors, but 
even rich landowners in the Departments of 
the Gironde and the Charente were found to 
give utterance to sentiments equally coarse 
and vulgar. 3 

In many instances the schoolrcom of the 
commune was the usual place of assembly for 
the public authorities, so that whenever the 
latter deemed it proper to meet together the 
school was necessarily closed for the day. In 
other places the tax collector was allowed to 
establish his office in the schoolroom. Some- 
times the same apartment was found to serve 
for schoolroom, watch-house, and dancing sa- 
loon. In the department of the Sarthe the 
master was in sone places carrying on his 
trade as cobbler or weaver, and receiving his 
customers in the same room in which he was 
supposed to teach his scholars, and for the 
schoolroom to serve at the same time as 
kitchen and family dormitory is a thing of 
quite common occurrence. In the depart- 
ment of the Meuse, on one occasion, the 
schoolmaster’s wife has given birth to a child 
in the schoolroom on the day preceding that 
on which the inspectors passed through the 
place. | 

In some communes there was no locale 
whatever for the school, and the rising gene- 
ration were recciving instruction in barns, 
stables, or under the porch of the village 
church. Sometimes the schoolroom was a 
stinking hole, the pestiferous air of which 
had evidently affected the health of the chil- 
dren; at other times there was scarcely any 
protection against the free entrance of the 
elements, and frequently neither master nor 
pupils were provided with a chair or bench to 
sit upon.—F rom a Work by M. Lorain. 

PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


tee the year 700 the Lord’s Prayer began 
thus 

‘¢ Uren fader thie art in heofnas, sic gekal- 
gud thin noma, to eymeth thin rick ; sic thin 
willa suc in heofnas and in ertho.” 

Two hundred years after, thus :— 

* Thee ure fader the ert on heofnum si 
thin namagehal-god. Com thin ric. Si thin 
willa on eorthan swa, on heofnum.” 

About two hundred years after this, in the 
reign of Henry IL., it was rendered thus, and 
sent over by Pope Adrian, an Englishmen :— 

“ Ure fader in heaven, rich, 

Thy name be hailed eber lich, 
Thou bring us ty michel] blisse ; 
Als hit in heavenly doe, 

That in yearthe beene it also, &c. 

About one hundred years after, in the 
reign of Henry III., it run thus -— 

‘+ Fader thou art in heaven blisse, 
Thin Helye name it wurt the blisse 
Cumen and mot thy kingdow, 
Thin holy will it be all doa, 
In heaven and in earth also, 
_ So it shall be in full well Ie tro—”’ &c. 
In the reign of Henry VI. it began thus :-— 


¢*> Our fader that art in heavens, haliewid be 
thi name; the kingdom come to thee; be 
thee will don in earth as in heaven,” &c. 

In 1537, it began thus :— | 

“QO, our father who art in heaven! hal- 
lowed be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be fulfilled, as well in earth as it is 
in heaven, &c.— Visitant. 


) GRAND SCENERY OF PERU. 

Perhaps there is not in the world more sin. 
gular and extraordinary scenery, than what I 
passed through to-day for forty or fifty miles. 
Que of the places where I changed horses ap- 
peared as if inclosed in an immense volcano, 
at the botttom of which the road lay, and in 
its serpentine turning in the valley no open- 
ing appeared either before or behind: all 
round was a rampart of rocky moun‘ain of 
most fantastic forin, sometimes awfully im- 
pending over our heads, sometimes rising in 
craggy turrets to the clouds, grand, terrible, 
and sublime ; the whole representing indubi- 
table attestation of some dreadful convulsion 
of nature, either of violent volcanic action, or 


of a resistless flood of waters that had swept 
over the face of the earth at some remote pe- 
riod, either at the formation of the world, or 
at the time of the universal deluge. Either 


or both of these events must have contributed 
to produce the chaos which there existed. 
«“ Yet it is with astonishment we reflect, that 
a work of such apparent disorder and desola- 


tion should produce objects of the grandest 
character of beauty and become sources of 
the sublimest sentiment to mankind.” So 
says the author of the ‘“‘ Comparative Estimate 
of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies ;” 
and it is in truth impossible to view these as- 
tounding productions of nature without enter- 
ing into the feelings of that learned writer. 
And there is no man who views the creative 
wisdom and power of Almighty God in the 
wonders of nature in this portion of the globe, 
where they are represented in a majesty of 
character so peculiarly imposing, but will 
readily subscribe to the opinions of that wri- 
ter, **that the earth derives a far sublimer 
and more profoundly stamped moral physiog- 
nomy from its inanimate featires, its naked 
spires of granite, and its awful tokens of con- 
vulsions and revolutions, than it can possibly 
derive from all the united productions and 
memorials which man’s power has yet been 
able to achieve.” — Travels in various parts 


of Peru. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 


- We have been pleased to learn that muck 
attention has this year been given by our Jer- 
sey neighbours to the culture of silk, and that 
their labour has been abundantly rewarded. 
Although the first tree in Burlington was 
planted last spring, we learn that there are 
now growing there about 300,000, and that 
arrangements have been made for a vast in- 
crease in the course of next year. 

Much doubt has been expressed in regard 
to the possibility*of cultivating it in this 
country with advantage, when in France, 
Italy,and India, those who are engaged in its 
production earn very low wages, and are in a 
state of poverty. We have made some in- 
quiry in regard to it, with a view to forma 
correct opinion of the prospects of those en- 
gaged therein, and will now submit the re- 
sults to our readers. 

In Italy and France the white mulberry 
tree is cultivated. It attains considerable 
height, and the labour attendant upon the ga- 
thering of the leaves is great. The leaves are 
small and the quantity required for the pro- 
duction of any given quantity of silk is ex- 
ceedingly great. In this country the morus 
mullicaulis has been adopted. This is a 
shrub which attains in the first year, a height 
of four, five or six feet, and its greatest height 
is probably eight or ten feet. ‘There are now 
growing on a single acre near Burlington, 
from 10 to 13,000 of those trees. They bear 
numerous and very large leaves. Our read- 
ers will see at once how vast is the difference 
between the quantity of labour required for 
gathering any given quantity from shrubs so 
numerous, bearing large leaves, and of a 
height not exceeding five or s'x feet, and that 
needed for gathering small leaves from trees 
of the size of peach trees, when the persons 
employed must of necessity use artificial 
means for placing themselves at the height 
required. 

In the mode of feeding and of reeling, 
there have also been, we understand, consid- 
erable improvements, tending to limit the 
quantity of labour required. A very impor- 
tant improvement has also been made iu re- 
gard to hatching the eggs.- In Europe, the 
whole are hatched at one time, and the busi- 
ness of feeding is limited to six wecks. It 
has been ascertained during the present sea- 
son, that they may be kept back until they 
are wanted, and hatched out whenever re- 
quired. ‘The consequence is that succesive 
crops are obtained from the same land during 
the whole season. Under the European sys- 
tem, three times the number of trees would 
be required to yield the same quantity of silk, 
because all the leaves would be required in 
the first six weeks of the season, and the land 
would be unproductive from that time until 
the next year. The various changes in the 
mode of cultivation that we have thus indicated 
will, we think, warrant the assertion that is 
made by those engaged in it, that it will be 


tries it is but moderately productive. These 
changes result from the application of capital 
and intelligence, and are similar to those 
which enable the people of the United States 
to make large wages from the culture and the 
manufacture of cotton, while its original cul- 
tivators and manufacturers, the people of India, 
obtain with difficulty a handful of rice for a 
day’s labour. 

We are informed that experiments have 
been made to ascertain the quantity of silk 
that may be obtained from an acre, and that 
it has been found to yield 60 pounds. The 
value of a pound of raw silk,such as has been 
made this season at Burlington, is $5 50. 
The labour of feeding and, reeling is less than 
two dollars per pound, which would leave $3 
50 per pound for the cultivator. Sixty pounds 
at $3 50 would give $210 as the proceeds of a 
single acre!—Such is the result of experi- 
ments with the first year’s growth, and it is 
expected that that of the second year will be 
much greater. | 

We give these facts to our readers as the 
result of inquiries among the various persons 
engaged in the cultivation of this important 
commodity, the consumption of which in the 
United States, is about ten millions of dol- 
lars, believing that they would be interested 
in having accurate information on the subject. 
If further experience should prove their cor- 
rectness, its culture must extend rapidly, and 
the time is not far remote when we shall re- 
mit to Europe a larger amount of raw silk 
than will be required to pay for the commodi- 
ties manufactured therefrom, as we now do in 
regard to cotton, the production of which was 
unknown in this country half a century since. 
—U. Gazette 

A proprietor of Latrimouille (Department 
of Vienne,) has this year produced two mon- 
strous ears of wheat, one weighing seven 
ounces, the other upwards of half a pound. 
They have each but a single grain shaped like 
a lizard egg. ‘They have been deposited at 
the mayory of the town, for the inspection of 
the curious, till the Ist of January, 1838, and 
it is generally supposed that they have been 
produced by the manure of certain migratory 
birds. | 


Col. Vyse, one of the Oxford Blues, has 
been for the last three months exploring at 
the Pyramids. His memory will be long 
cherished by the inhabitants of five or six vil- 
lages in the vicinity of those most wonderful 
buildings, the most ancient of the known 
world. The Colonel’s success has been great, 
in fact much greater than either Belzoni’s or 
Caviglia’s.. Culonel Vyse spared neither mo- 
ney nor labour in his researches. He returns 
to England, via Malta for quarantine, by this 


month’s packet from Alexandria. 


highly profitable here, although in other coun. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Safety Lamp.—Sir Humphrey Davy’s lamp 
of gauze wire, used for passing in safety 
through caverns and mines filled with inflam- 
mable air, has received a useful modification 
in France. It consists in makirg the lamp, 
instead of a whole cylinder, the half; the part 
cut away being supplied by a reflector, by 
which means nearly double the light is at the 
disposal of the miner, to throw on any parti- 
cular spot. 


Tobacco.—It is remarkable that while cof- 
fee, with all its singular powers of cheering 
the human mind and refreshing the nerves, 
took nearly four hundred years to make itself 
known in Europe, and while the potatoe is 
scarcely more than coming into use in a large 
portion of the continent, tobacco took little 
more than half a dozen years to-be known as 
far as ships could carry it. The Spaniard 
sucks it as he says, for heat—the Dutchman 
for cold—the Frenchman because he has no- 
thing else to do—the German because he will 
do nothing else—the London apprentice be- 
cause it makes him look like a gentleman. 


Counterfeiting the Old Masters.—The imi- 
tations of champaigne by the English and 
Germans are well known, but a somewhat 
novel speculation has lately been entered into 
at Leipsic by parties more ingenious than 
honest, for the *“ manufacture of pictures by 
the great Italian masters.” Many very clever 
counterfeits have been produced, and it is 
stated that several professed English connois- 
seurs have been duped by them. 


On Saturday as the gravedigger was pre- 
paring a grave in the burial ground of 
{lemel Hempstead, he was surprised at strik- 
ing his spade against a hard substance, and 
particularly as the part of the ground he was 
digging had not hitherto been used for the 
purpose. On his discovering that there was 
something more than earth in his way, he 
carefully proceeded in dis works, and the re- 
sult was the following curious discoveries .— 
Ist, a: Roman vase, of a globular form, about 
fourteen inches in height, and nearly three feet 
in circumference, composed of thick glass or 
talc of a fine emerald hue, containing human 
bones; 2d, a small earthen vase or pitcher of 
Egyptian or Roman form, empty, which was 
broken on one side in taking up; 3d, a metal 
stand (supposed for a_lamp,) of very curious 
workmanship—a portion of it appears as if 
incense had been burnt therein; 4th, various 
ill-shaped nails, much incrusted, lying around 
the above, supposed to have been used for the 
purpose of fastening together a chest or box 
to contain the articles as above, which must 
have long since perished. ‘These articles 
were found about from three to four feet be- 
low the surface. —London Times. 


We have received a file of the Sandwich 
Island Gazette from the 7th of January to the 
1ith of March inciusive—it is published at 
Honolulu, Oahu, printed in the English lan- 
guage, and is quite an interesting little paper. 
One of the numbers wears the habiliments of 
mourning in consequence of the demise of the 
Princess Harieta Naihienaina, sister of the 
reigning king. Her remains were not inter- 
red until several weeks after her decease,— 
so great was the king’s attachment to his 
daughter, that he was unwilling to have her 
removed from his presence until necessity 
compelled the separation. The funeral cere- 
monies were conducted with great pomp—the 
British and American consuls were present on 
the occasion. The papers do not contain any 
thing of moment—we however glean a few 
items from them which may interest some of 
our readers. One of the numbers contains a 
list of the foreign arrivals at Oahu during the 
year 1836, from which it appears there were 
110 arrivals, 71 being from the U. S. and 15 
from Great Britain. The shipping list says, 
‘Fifty-two Whale ships arrived during the 
last season, having on board 69,640 barrels 
oil. Forty-eight of the vessels cruised on Ja- 
pan and took 26,845 barrels ; or about 559 
barrels to each vessel.” 

The vessels included in these estimates are 
vessels of War, Merchant, Whaling, Sealing, 
Shelling and other vessels, employed in diffe- 
rent parts of the Pacific; they visit those 
islands for the various purposes of commerce, 
to dispose of their cargoes, to refit, refresh, 
&c. ‘The total number of tons of the ship- 
ping is stated to be about $3,050. 

The editor remarks— i 

Tue Sanpwicu Istanp Navy is ‘ looking 
up.’—The barque Don Quixote,—brig Hari- 
eta,—and schr. Palua, are as neat and trim 
as the eye can desire; they speak a great 
deal of credit to the account of the officers 
and seamen in the service of His Majesty. 


When Robert Hall, the celebrated preach- 
er, was much pressed by a minister, who had 
been holding forth before him, and who had 
accompanied him into the vestry, to say what 
particular passage he most admired (in the 
discourse,) the wit at length reluctantly dis- 
posed of the importunate vanity by saying 
‘‘the passage from the pulpit to the vestry.” 


Domestic habits of Charles Carroll, of 
Currolton.—The Catholic Telegraph of Cin-. 
cinnati, has published a letter from this aged 
patriot, a short time before_his death. We 
copy that part which relates to his domestic 
habits. 

‘On the 20th of Sept. (1828,) ] shall have 
completed my ninety-first year. [ go to bed 
eailv, and daily rise before the sun, in winter 
and summer. During the heat of the latter, 


and 6 o’clock in the morning. I never drink 
ardent spirits, and use but little wine ; butam 
not quite so abstemious as the Venetian Cor- 
naro. I generally rise from my meals, break. 
fast and dinner, (for I eat no supper,) with an 
inclination to eat more.’ 


Love of Litigation—A tenant to Mr. 
O’Kelly of Tycooly, residing in the western 
part of Mayo, summoned a neighbour for the 
sum of ninepence to the petty sessions of 
Ougliterard—a distance of seventeen miles. 
To support his claiin he brought seven wit- 
nesses, who were obliged to cross three ferries, 
for each of which the complainant had to pay 
one shilling and fourpence, and a similar sum 
at their return. ‘The defendant also brought 
eight witnesses the same distance, ai.d at a 
similar expense—occupy ing three days travel- 
ling to and from Oughterard, which at the 
lowest daily calculation must have cost each 
of the parties at least a shilling a witness per 
day. After a lengthened investigation the 
inagistrates dismissed the, complaint leaving 
each party to pay his own costs. Such isthe 


glorious uncertainty of the law. 


l use the cold bath, between the hours of 5}, 


EFFECTS OF THE AIR. © 


Mr. Roberta, an engineer on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, relates a curious 


incident which occurred to him, not long | 


since, illustrative of the force which the wind 
exerts upon locomotive carriages, It was 
blowing a hurricane, and the wind was aln:ost 
parallel with the zailroad in the direction of 
Manchester. He was directed to take an en- 
gine and follow a train, which it was feared 
might not be able to cuntend with the violent 
wind that was blowing. He did so, and on 
his return he found that the wind which was 
blowing about 80 miles an hour, waa suffi- 
cient to carry them along without the smal- 
lest assistance from steam. In this manner 
they went at such a speed, as completely to 
neutralize the effect of the hurricane. Some- 
times they had a puffof air in their faces, and 
sometimes they felt a slight effect from the 
wind at their backs, but generally the effect 
was that of a calm, still air. Mr. Roberts 
also says that at one time in his life he used 
to amuse himself by making spinning tops. 
He had made a top which spun 42 minutes. 
A friend requested him to make a top for 
him, and with this top he took particular 
pains, and to make it look more handsome, he 
put on it a thin coat of the finest lacquer. 
He found that it would not spin longer than 
17 minutes, He- removed the lacquer, and 
the top then spun 37 minutes. From this he 
was of opinion that lacquer should not be put 
on clock pendulums. 


WE DO NOT PRAY ENOUGH. 


Felix Neff once made the following com- 
parison: * When a pump is frequently used, 
but little pains are necessary to have water ; 
the water pours out at the first stroke because 
it is high. But if the pump has not been 
used for a long time the water gets low, and 
when you want it, you must pump a long 
while, and the water comes only after great 
efforts. It isso witb prayer. If we are in- 
stant In prayer, every little circumstance 
awakens the disposition to pray, and desires 
and words are always ready. But if we ne- 
glect prayer, it is difficult for us to pray, for 
the water in the well gets low..—Ch. Watch- 
man. 


An FOR 1838.—The following splendid 

Annuals have just been received by H. Perkins 
134 Chesnut street. ‘I'he Christian Keepsake, edited 
by the Rev. Wm. Ejlis, containing 16 plates; the 
English Annual, containing 14 plates; the Juvenile 
Scrap Book, by Bernard Barton, containing 16 plates; 


Flora’s Gems, by Louisa Anne Twamley, contuining 
12 Boquets, beautifully drawn and coloured from Na- 
ture, by James Andrews; the Christian Keepsake, and 
Missionary Annuul, edited by Rev. John A. Clark, 
containing 11 plates; the Token and Atlantic Souve- 
nir, edited by S. G. Goodrich, containing 10 plates ; 
the Literary Souvenir, edited by W. E. Benton, con- 
taining 16 plates; the Parlour Scrap Book, containing 
14 plates; with a splendid assortment of Bibles, Pray- 
er B.oks, Standard Works, and Juveniles, suitable 
the approaching season. 
PERKINS, 

0. esnut street, Philudelphi 
November 14. 


OAR DING.—One or two gentlemen, of correct 
moral habits, can be accommodated in a private 
family where there are no children and no other 
boarders. Address A. B. at this office. 
Nov. 18th.—3t. 


| eal Discourses concerning the Christian Temper, 
being thirty-eight Sermons upon the principal heads of 
Practical Religiun, designed for the use of Families, 
by John Evans, D.D. 8vo. An Inquiry into the mo. 
dern Prevailing Notions respecting that Freedom. of 
the Will which is supposed to be essential to Moral 
Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punishment, 
Praise and Blame, by Jonathan Edwards, A. M., new 
edition, 1 vol. 8vo. Discourses upon the Existence and 
Attributes of God, by Stephen Charnock, B. D., new 
edition, 1 vol. 8vo. Pedo-Baptism Examined, on the 
principles, concessions, and reasonings of the most 
learned Pedo-Baptists, by Abraham Booth, 3 vols. 8vo. 
A Treatise on the Soul of Man, by John Flavel, 1 vol. 
8vo. A Dissertation on Miracles, containing an, Ex- 
amination of the principles advanced, by David Hume, 
Esq., in an Essay on Miracles ; witha correspondence 
on the subject, by W. Hume, Dr Campbell, and Dr. 
Blair; to which are added, Sermons and Facts by 
George Campbell, 1 vol. 8vo. The genuine Epistles 
of the Apostolical Fathers, S. Polycarp, S. Ignatius, &c. 
translated and published with preliminary Discourses, 
&c. 1 vol. 8vo. For sale at the ‘Theolugical and Clas- 
sical Bookstore, 22 South Fourth street, by 
J. WHETHAM. 


AMES R. WEBB.—Temperance Grocer and Tea 
Dealer, South West Corner Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia. In addition-to his usual ex. 
tensive assortment, has just received the following arti- 
cles: White Malaga Grapes, Domestic Grapes, Bunch 
Raisins (prime brand) in boxes, halves, and quarters, 
London Split Peas, Shaker’s Parched Sweet Corn, Bur- 
gess’ (London) Suckory Paste, Gorgona Anchovies, 
Canton Soy, (extra), Kemp’s Potted Beef, New York 
Graham Crackers, Princeton Crackers and Biscuit, 
English Stilton and Cheddar Cheese, Soused Salmon, 
Newbold’s Hams, Guava Jelly, Spanish Olives, Virginia 
pared Peaches, * Gregory’s” cclebrated Vanilla Cream 
Cundy, some very choice Black and Green Teas. The 
above articles will be found of superior quality, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Also constantly on 
hand Rochester Family Flour, of the best fancy brands, 
selected with great care, delivered free of charge to any 
part.pf the city and warranted. 


QrESH ‘TEAS.—Very superfine Young Hyson 
Teas, also Souchong and Pouchong do. just re- 
ccived by the late arrivals in New York. 
Boston Syrup Molasses. | 
Just received a further snpply of Bostun Syrup 
Molasses. ‘This delicious’ article has been sold by the 
subscribers for several months, and is very highly ap- 
proved. Forsaleby BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance Grocers, and Tea Dealers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


OBERT CARTER. Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Commer of Lau- 

rens. New York, has constantly on band a lorge and 

general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re 
ceive prompt attention, August 6.—ti. 


SALMS AND HYMNS— Approved by the General 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers. Churches, and others will 
be, as heretoforez immediately attended to b 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


ew—tf 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Term 
opened on Thursday, the 26th of October, and will 
continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
College studics, there is a department of Modern Lan- 
guages, and a preparatory or academical department. 
Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and fair 
wages allowed off the bills. We have now a very 
skilful gardener, whose practical instructions in the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 
Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &e. 
$128 tor the year—winter term, $66, half in advance 
uel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional 
about 10 to $12. | 
For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet 
port at this office, or of the President. 
Sept. 30. GEO. JUNKIN. 


KEEPSAKE FOR )838.—The Chris- 
tian Keepsake and Missionary Annual, edited by 
the Rev. John A.Clark, crown octavo, superbly bound 
in Turkey Morrocco, with eleven highly finished en- 
gravings, executed by the most distinguished Artists of 
the United States.’ Also the Token and Atlantic Sou- 
venier for 1838, new scries, large duodecimo, superbly 
bound in fine goat skin, with ten highly finished en- 
gravings. The Literary Souvenier for 1838. ‘The Par- 
lour Scrap Book, for 1838, with twelve highly finished 
engravings. Just received and for sale b Sgn 
_N. W. corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets. ' 
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